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Cuaprer IX. 
“MAY’S STORY. 


“ Allein, allein! und so soll ich genesen ? 
Allein, allein! und das des Schicksals Segen! 
Allein, allein! O Gott, ein einzig Wesen, 
Um dieses Haupt an seine Brust zu legen!” 


I HAD a sharp if not a long attack of illness, which left me weak, 
+ shaken, passive, so that I felt neither ability nor wish to resist those 
who took me into their hands. I remember being surprised at the 
goodness of every one towards me ; astonished at Frau Liitzler’s gentle 
kindness, amazed at the unfailing goodness of Doctor Mittendorf and 
his wife, at that of the medical man who attended me in my illness. 
Yes, the world seemed full of kindness, full of kind people who were 
anxious to keep me in it, and who managed, in spite of my effort_to 
leave it, to retain me. 

Doctor Mittendorf, the oculist, had been my guardian angel. It 
was he who wrote to my friends and told them of my illness; it was 
he who went to meet Stella and Miss Hallam’s Merrick, who came 
over to nurse me—and take me home. The fiat had gone forth. I 
was to go home. I made no resistance, but my very heart shrank 
away in fear and terror from the parting, till one day something 
happened which reconciled me to going home, or rather made me 
evenly and equally indifferent whether I went home, or stayed abroad, 
or lived, or died, or, in short, what became of me. 

I sat one afternoon for the first time in an armchair opposite the 
window. It was June, and the sun streamed warmly and richiy in. 
The room was scented with a bunch of wallflowers and another of 
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mignonette, which Stella had brought in that morning from the market. 
Stella was very kind to me, but in a superior, patronising way. I had 
always felt deferentially backward before the superior abilities of both 
my sisters, but Stella quite overawed me by her decided opinions and 
calm way of setting me right upon all possible matters. 

This afternoon she had gone out with Merrick to enjoy a little fresh 
air. I was left quite alone, with my hands in my lap, feeling very 
weak, and looking wistfully towards the well-remembered windows on 
the other side of the street. 

They were wide open: I could see inside the room. No one was 
there—Friedhelm and Eugen had gone out, no doubt. 

The door of my room opened, and Frau Liitzler came in. She 
looked cautiously around, and then, having ascertained that I was not 
asleep, asked in a nerve-disturbing whisper if I had anything that I 
wanted. 

“ Everything, thank you, Frau Liitzler,” said I. “ But come in! 
I want to speak to you. I am afraid I have given you no end of 
trouble.” 

“ Ach, ich bitte Sie, mein Fréwlein! Don’t mention the trouble. 
We have managed to keep you alive.” 

How they all did rejoice in having won a victory over that grey- 
winged angel, Death! I thought to myself, with a curious sensation 
of wonder. 

“You are very kind,” I said, “and I want you to tell me something, 
Frau Liitzler. How long have I been ill?” 

“Fourteen days, mein Fréulein ; little as you may think it.” 

" “Tndeed. I have heard nothing about any one in that time. Who 
has been made Musikdirektor in place of Herr von Francius ?” 

Frau Liitzler folded her arms and composed herself to tell me a 
history. 

“ Ja, mein Fraulein, the post would have been offered to Herr Cour- 
voisier, only, you see, he has turned out a good-for-nothing. But 
perhaps you heard about that ?” 

“Oh, yes! I know all about it,” said I hastily, as I passed my 
handkerchief over my: mouth to hide the spasm of pain which 
contracted it. 

“ Of course, considering all that, die Direktion could not offer it to 
him, so they proposed it to Herr Helfen—you know Herr Helfen, 
mein Friulein, nicht ?” 

I nodded. 

“A good young man! a worthy young man, and so popular with 
his companions! Aber denken Sie nur!* The authorities might 
have been offering him an insult instead of a good post. He refused 


* “But just imagine!” 
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it, then and there; would not stop to consider about it—in fact, he 
was quite angry about it. The gentleman who was chosen at last was 
a stranger, from Hanover.” 

, “Herr Helfen refused it—why, do you know ?” 

“They say, because he was so fond of Herr Courvoisier, and would 
not be set above him. It may be so. I know for a certainty that, 
so far from taking part against Herr Courvoisier, he would not even 
believe the story against him, though he could not deny it, and did 
not try todeny it. Aber, mein Frduleen—what hearts men must have! 
To have lived here three years, and let the world think him an honest 
man, when all the time he had that on his conscience! Schrecklich !” 

Adelaide and Courvoisier, it seemed, might almost be pelted with 
the same stones. 

“ His wife, they say, died of grief at the disgrace ——” 

“Yes,” said I, wincing. I could not bear this any longer, nor to 
discuss Courvoisier with Frau Liitzler, and the words “his wife,” 
uttered in that speculatively gossiping tone, repelled me. She turned 
the subject to Helfen again. 

“Herr Helfen must indeed have loved his friend, for when Herr 
Courvoisier went away he went with him.” 

“ Herr Courvoisier is gone?” I inquired, in a voice so like my usual 
one that I was surprised. 

“Yes, certainly he is gone. I don’t know where, I am sure.” 

“Perhaps they will return ?” 

Frau Liitzler shook her head, and smiled slightly. 

“ Nee, mein Fréulein! Their places were filled immediately. They 
are gone—ganz und gar.””* 

I tried to listen to her, tried to answer her as she went on giving 
her opinions upon men and things, but the effort collapsed suddenly. 
Thad at last to turn my head away and close my eyes, and in that 
weary, weary moment I prayed to God that He would let me die, and 
wondered again, and was almost angry with those who had nursed 
me for having done their work so well. ‘“ We have managed to save 
you,” Frau Liitzler had said. Save me from what, and for what ? 

I knew the truth, as I sat there; it was quite too strong and too 
clear to be laid aside, or looked upon with doubtful eyes. I was 
fronted by a fact, humiliating or not—a fact which I could not deny. 

It was bad enough to have fallen in love with a man who had never 
showed me by word or sign that he cared for me, but exactly and 
pointedly the reverse: but now it seemed the man himself was bad 
too. Surely a well-regulated mind would have turned away from him 
—uninfluenced. 

If so, then mine was an ill-regulated mind, I had loved him from 


* “Clean gone!” 
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the bottom of my heart: the world without him felt cold, empty, 
and bare—desolate to live in, and shorn of its sweetest pleasures. He 
had influenced me; he influenced me yet—-I still felt the words true : 


“The greater soul that draweth thee 
Hath left his shadow plain to see 
On thy fair face, Persephone !” 


He had bewitched me: I did feel capable of “making a fool of 
myself” for his sake. I did feel that life by the side of any other 
man would be miserable, though never so richly set; and that life by 
his side would be full and complete, though never so poor and sparing 
in its circumstances. I make no excuses, no apologies for this state 
of things. It simply was so. 

Gone! and Friedhelm with him! I should probably never see 
either of them again. “I have made a mess of my life,” Adelaide 
had said, and I felt that I might chant the same dirge. A fine ending 
to my boasted artistic career! I thought of how I had sat and chattered 
so aimlessly to Courvoisier in the cathedral at Koln, and had little 
known how large and how deep a shadow his influence was to cast 
over my life. 

I still retained a habit of occasionally kneeling by my bedside and 
saying my prayers, and this night I felt the impulse to do so. I 
tried to thank God for my recovery. I said the Lord’s Prayer: it is 
a universal petition and thanksgiving; it did not too nearly touch 
my woes; it allowed itself to be said, but when I came to something 
nearer, tried to say a thanksgiving for blessings and friends who yet 
remained, my heart refused, my tongue clave to my mouth. Alas! I 
was not regenerate. I could not thank God for what had happened. 
I found myself thinking of “ the pity on’t,” and crying most bitterly 
till tears streamed through my folded fingers, and whispering, “ Oh, 
if I could only have died while I was so ill! no one would have 
missed me, and it would have been so much better for me !” 


In the beginning of July, Stella, Merrick, and I returned to 
England, to Skernford, home. I parted in silent tears from my 
trusted friends the Mittendorfs, who begged me to come and stay 
with them at some future day. The anguish of leaving Elberthal 
did not make itself fully felt at first—that remained to torment me 
ata future day. And soon after our return came printed in large 
type in all the newspapers, “ Declaration of War between France and 
Germany.” Mine was amongst the hearts which panted and beat 
with sickening terror in England while the dogs of war were fastened 
in deadly grip abroad. 

My time at home was spent more with Miss Hallam ee in my 
own home. I found her looking much older, much feebler, and much 
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more subdued than when she had been in Germany. She seemed to 
find some comfort from my society, and I was glad to devote myself 
to her. But for her I should never have known all those pains and 
pleasures which, bitter though their remembrance might be, were, 
and ever would be to me, the dearest thing of my life. 

Miss Hallam seemed to know this; she once asked me would I 
return to Germany if I could. “ Yes,” said I, “I would.” 

To say that I found life dull, even in Skernford, at that time, would 
be untrue. Miss Hallam was a furious partisan of the French, and I 
dared not mention the war to her, but I took in the Daily News from 
my private funds, and read it in my bedroom every night with 
dimmed eyes, fast-coming breath, and beating heart. I knew—knew 
well that Eugen must be fighting—unless he were dead. And I 
knew, too, by some intuition founded, I suppose, on many small 
negative evidences unheeded at the time, that he would fight, not like 
the other men who were battling for the sake of hearth and home, 
and sheer love and pride for Fatherland, but as one who has no home 
and no Fatherland, as one who seeks a grave, not as one who combats 
a wrong. 

Stella saw the pile of newspapers in my room, and asked me how I 
could read those dreary accounts of battles and bombardments. 
Beyond these poor newspapers I had, during the sixteen months that 
I was at home, but scant tidings from without. I had implored Clara 
Steinmann to write to me now and then, and tell me news of Elber- 
thal, but her penmanship was of the most modest and retiring 
description, and she was, too, so desperately excited about Karl as to be 
able to think of scarce anything else. Karl belonged to a Landwehr 
regiment which had not yet been called out, but to which that fright- 
ful contingency might happen any day; and what should she, Clara, 
do in that case? She told me no news; she lamented over the 
possibility of Karl’s being summoned upon active service. It was, 
she said, grausam, schrecklich! It made her almost faint to write 
about it, and yet did she compose four whole pages in that condition. 
The barrack, she informed me, was turned into an hospital, and she 
and “Tante” both worked hard. There was much work—dreadful 
work to do—such poor groaning fellows tonurse! “ Herrgott !” cried 
poor little Clara, “I did not know that the world was such a dreadful 
place!” Everything was so dear, so frightfully dear, and Karl—that 
was the burden of her song—might have to go into battle any day. 

Also through the public papers I learned that Adelaide and Sir Peter 
Le Marchant were divided for ever. As to what happened afterwards 
I was for some time in uncertainty, longing most intensely to know, 
not daring to speak of it. Adelaide’s name was the signal for a cold 
stare from Stella, and angry, indignant expostulation from Miss 
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Hallam. To me it was a sorrowful spell which I carried in my heart 
of hearts. 

One day I saw in a German musical periodical which I took in this 
announcement: “Herr Musikdirektor Max von Francius in —— 
has lately published a new Symphony in B minor. The productions 
of this gifted composer are slowly but most surely making the mark 
which they deserve to leave in the musical history of our nation: he 
has, we believe, left for for a few weeks to join his lady 
(seine Gemahlin), who is one of the most active and valuable of the 
hospital nurses of that town, now, alas! little else than an hospital.” 

This paragraph set my heart beating wildly. Adelaide was then 
the wife of Von Francius. My heart yearned from my solitude to- 
wards them both. Why did not they write? They knew how I 
loved them. Adelaide could not suppose that I looked upon her deed 
with the eyes of the world at large—with the eyes of Stella or of 
Miss Hallam. Had I not grieved with her? Had I not seen the 
dreadful struggle? Had I not proved the nobility of Von Francius? 
On an impulse I seized pen and paper, and wrote to Adelaide, address- 
ing my letter under cover to her husband at the town in which he 
was Mustkdirektor. To him I also wrote—only a few words—“Is 
your pupil forgotten by her master? He has never been forgotten by 
her.” 

At last an answer came. On the part of Adelaide it was short : 





“Dear May, 

“T have had no time till now to answer your letter. I cannot 
reply to all your questions. You ask whether I.repent what I have 
done. I repent my whole life. If I am happy—how can I be happy ? 
I am busy now, and have many calls upon my time. My husband is 
very good: he never interposes between me and my work. Shall I 
ever come to England again ?—never. 

“ Yours, 


“A, von F,” 


No request to write again! No inquiry after friends or relations! 
This letter showed me that whatever J might feel to her—however 
my heart might beat and long, how warm soever the love I bore her, 
yet that Adelaide was now apart from me—divided in very thought. 
It was a cruel letter, but in my pain I could not but see that it had 
not been cruelly intended. Her nature had changed. But behind 
this pain lay comfort. On the back of the same sheet as that on 
which Adelaide’s curt epistle was written were some lines in the hand 
I knew well. 
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“Lrese Mat” (they said), 

“Forgive your master, who can never forget you, nor ever 
cease to love you. You suffer. I know it: I read it in those short, 
constrained lines, so unlike your spontaneous words and frank smile. 
My dear child, remember the storms that are beating on every side—over 
our country, in our hearts. Once I asked you to sing for me some- 
time: you promised. When the war is over I shall remind you of 
your promise. At present, believe me, silence is best. 

“ Your old music-master, 
wt SD Ay 


Gall and honey, roses and thistles, a dagger at the heart and a 
caress upon the lips; such seemed to me the characters of the two 
letters on the same sheet which I held in my hand. Adelaide made 
my heart ache; Von Francius made tears stream from my eyes. I 
reproached myself for having doubted him, but oh, I treasured the 
proof that he was true! It was the one tangible link between me, 
reality, and hard facts, and the misty yet beloved life I had quitted. 
My heart was full to overflowing; I must tell some one—I must 
speak to some oue. 

Once again I tried to talk to Stella about Adelaide, but she gazed 
at me in that straight, strange way, and said coldly that she preferred 
not to speak of “that.” I could not speak to Miss Hallam about it. 
Alone in the broad meadows, beside the noiseless river, I sometimes 
whispered to myself that I was not forgotten, and tried to console 
myself with the feeling that what Von Francius promised he did—I 
should touch his hand, hear his voice again—and Adelaide’s. For 
the rest, I had to lock the whole affair—my grief and my love, my 
longing and my anxiety—fast within my own breast, and did so. 

It was a long lesson—a hard one; it was conned with bitter tears, 
wept long and alone in the darkness; it was a sorrow which lay down 
and rose up with me. It taught (or rather practised me until I 
became expert in them) certain things in which I had been deficient : 
reticence, self-reliance, a quicker ability to decide in emergencies. It 
certainly made me feel old and sad, and Miss Hallam often said that 
Stella and I were “as quiet as nuns.” 

Stella had the power which I so ardently coveted: she was a first- 
rate instrumentalist. The only topic she and I had in common was 
the music I had heard and taken part in. To anything concerning 
that she would listen for hours. 

Meanwhile the war rolled on, and Paris capitulated, and peace was 
declared. The spring passed and Germany laughed in glee, and 
bleeding France roused herself to look with a haggard eye around 
her. What she saw was, as we all know, desolation, and mourning, 
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and woe. And summer glided by, and autumn came, and I did not 
write either to Adelaide or Von Francius. I had a firm faith in him 
—an absolute trust. I felt I was not forgotten. 

In less than a year after my return to England, Miss Hallam 
died. The day before her death she called me to her, and said words 
which moved me very much. 

“ May, I am an eccentric old woman, and lest you should be in any 
doubt upon the subject of my feelings towards you, I wish to tell you 
that my life has been more satisfactory to me ever since I knew 
you.” 

“That is much more praise than I deserve, Miss Hallam.” 

“No, it isn’t. I like both you and Stella. Three months ago I 
made a codicil to my will by which I endeavoured to express that 
hiking. It is nothing very brilliant, but I fancy it will suit the views 
of both of you.” 

Utterly astounded, I stammered out some incoherent words. 

“There, don’t thank me,” said she. “If I were not sure that I 
shall die to-morrow—or thereabouts, I should put my plan into 
execution at once, but I shall not be alive at the end of the week.” 

Her words proved true. Grim, sardonic, and cynical to the last, 
she died quietly, gladly closing her eyes which had so long been 
sightless. She was sixty-five years old, and had lived alone since 
she was five-and-twenty. 

The codicil to her will, which she had spoken of with so much 
composure, left three hundred pounds a year between Stella and me. 
She wished a portion of it to be devoted to our instruction in music, 
vocal and instrumental, at any German Conservatorium we might 
select. She preferred that of L——. Until we were of age, our 
parents or guardians saw to the dispensing of the money, after that 
it was our own—half belonging to each of us: we might either unite 
our funds or use them separately as we chose. 

It need scarcely be said that we both chose that course which she 
had indicated. Stella’s joy was deep and intense—mine had an un- 
avoidable sorrow mingled with it. At the end of September, 18—, 
we departed for Germany, and before going to L—— it was agreed 
that we should pay a visit, at Elberthal, to my friend Doctor 
Mittendorf. 

It was a gusty September night, with wind dashing angrily about 
and showers of rain flying before the gale, on which I once again set 
foot in Elberthal—the place I had thought never more to see. 
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BOOK VI. 
ROTHENFELS. 


-_————_ 


CHapTerR I. 
MAY’S STORY. 


“Freude trinken alle Wesen 
An den Briisten der Natur; 
Alle Guten, alle Bésen 
Folgen ihrer Rosenspur.” 


I ret a deep rapture in being once more in that land where my love, 
if he did not live, slept. But I forbear to dwell on that rapture, much 
as it influenced"me. It waxes tedious when put into words—loses 
colour and flavour, like a pressed flower. 

I was at first bitterly disappointed to find that Stella and I were 
only to have a few days in Elberthal. Doctor Mittendorf no 
longer lived there, but only had his official residence in the town, 
going every week-end to his country house, or Schloss as he 
ambitiously called it, at Lahnburg,a four hours’ railway journey 
from Elberthal. 

Frau Mittendorf, who had been at Elberthal on a visit, was to take 
Stella and me with her to Lahnburg on the Tuesday morning after 
our arrival, which was on a Friday evening. 

The good Doctor’s Schloss, an erection built like the contrivances 
of the White Knight in ‘Through the Looking Glass,’ on “a plan 
of his own invention,” had been his pet hobby for years, and now that 
it was finished he invited every invitable person to come and stay 
at it. 

It was not likely that he would excuse an individual for whom he 
had so much regard as he professed for me from the honour, and I 
was fain to conceal the fact that I would much rather have remained 
in Elberthal, and make up my mind to endure as well as I could the 
prospect of being buried in the country with Frau Mittendorf and 
her children. 

* * * * * * * 

It was Sunday afternoon. An equinoctial gale was raging, or 
rather had been raging all day. It had rained incessantly, and the 
wind had howled. The skies were cloud-laden, the wind was furious. 
The Rhine was so swollen that the streets in the lower part of the 
town sloping to the river were under water, and the people going 
abont in boats. 


But I was tired of the house; the heated rooms stifled me. I was 
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weary of Frau Mittendorf’s society, and thoroughly dissatisfied with 
my own. 

About five in the afternoon I went to the window and looked out. 
I perceived a strip of pale, watery blue through a rift in the storm- 
laden clouds, and I chose to see that, and that only, ignoring the 
wind-lashed trees of the Allee; the leaves, wet and sodden and sere, 
hurrying panic-stricken before the gale ; ignoring, too, the low wail 
promising a coming hurricane, which sighed and soughed beneath the 
wind’s shrill scream. 

There was a temporary calm, and I bethought myself that I would 
go to church—not to the Protestant church attended by the English 
clique—heayen forbid! but to my favourite haunt, the Jesuiten- 
kirche.* 

It was just the hour at which service would be going on. I asked 
Stella in a low voice if she would not like to come; she declined with 
a look of pity at me, so, notifying my attention to Frau Mittendorf, 
and mildly but firmly leaving the room before she could utter any 
remonstrance, I rushed upstairs, clothed myself in my winter mantle, 
threw a shawl over my arm, and set out. 

The air was raw but fresh, life-giving and invigorating. The 
smell of the stove, which clung to me still, was quickly dissipated by 
it. I wrapped my shawl around me, turned down a side street, and 
was soon in the heart of the old part of the town, where all the 
Roman Catholic churches were, the quarter lying near the river and 
wharves, and bridge of boats. 

I liked to go to the Jesuitenkirche, and, placing myself in the 
background, kneel as the others knelt, and without taking part in the 
service think my own thoughts and pray my own prayers. 

Here none of the sheep looked wolfish at you unless you kept to a 
particular pen, for the privilege of sitting in which you paid so many 
marks per Quartal to a respectable functionary, who came to collect 
them. Here the men came and knelt down, cap in hand, and the 
women seemed really to be praying, and aware of what they were 
praying for, not looking over their prayer-books at each other's 
clothes. 

T entered the church. Within the building it was already almost 
dark. A reddish light burnt in a great glittering censer, which slung 
gently to and fro in the chancel. 

There were many people in the church, kneeling in groups and 
rows, and all occupied with their prayers. I, too, knelt down, and 
presently as the rest sat up I sat up too. A sad-looking monk had 
ascended the pulpit, and was beginning to preach. His face was thin, 
hollow, and ascetic-looking ; his eyes blazed bright from deep, sunken 


* Jesuit Church. 
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sockets. His cowl came almost up to his ears. I could dimly see 
the white cord round his waist as he began to preach, at first in a low 
and feeble voice, which gradually waxed into power. 

He was in earnest—whether right or wrong he was in earnest. I 
listened with the others to what he said. He preached the beauties 
of renunciation, and during his discourse quoted the very words which 
had so often haunted me—‘ Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren !” 

His earnestness moved me deeply. His voice was musical, sweet. 
His accent made the German burr soft; he was half Italian. I had 
been at the Instrumental Concert the previous night, for old associa- 
tion’s sake, and they had played the two movements of Schubert’s 
unfinished Symphony—the B Minor. The refrain in the last move- 
ment haunted me—a refrain of seven cadences, which rises softly and 
falls, dies away, is carried softly from one instrument to another, 
wanders afar, returns again, sinks lower and lower, deeper and deeper, 
till at last the Celli (if I mistake not) take it up for the last time, and 
the melody dies a beautiful death, leaving you undecided whether to 
weep or smile, but penetrated through and through with its dreamy 
loveliness. 

This exquisite refrain lingered in my memory and echoed in my 
mind, like a voice from some heavenly height, telling me to rest and 
be at peace, in time to the swinging of the censer, in harmony with 
the musical southern voice of that unknown Brother Somebody. 

By degrees I began to think that the censer did not sway so- 
regularly, so like a measured pendulum as it had done, but was 
moving somewhat erratically, and borne upon the gale came a low, 
ominous murmur, which first mingled itself with the voice of the 
preacher, and then threatened to dominate it. Still the refrain of the: 
Symphony rang in my ears, and I was soothed to rest by the inimit- 
able nepenthe of music. 

But the murmur of which I had so long been, as it were, half 
conscious, swelled, and drove other sounds and the thoxghts of them 
from my mind. It grew to a deep, hollow roar—a very hurricane of 
aroar. The preacher’s voice ceased, drowned. 

I think none of us were at first certain about what was happening ;. 
we only felt that something tremendous was going on. Then, with 
one mighty bang and blow of the tempest, the door by which I had 
entered the church was blown bodily in, and fell crashing upon the: 
floor ; and after that the hurricane came rushing through the church. 
with the howl of a triumphant demon, and hurried round the building,. 
extinguishing every light, and turning a temple of God into Hades. 

Sounds there were as of things flapping from the walls, as of wood: 
falling; but all was in pitchiest darkness—a very “darkness which 
might be felt.” Amid the roar of the wind came disjointed, broken. 
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exclamations of terrified women and angry, impatient men. “ Ach 
Gott!” “ Du meine Zeit!” “ Herr du meine Giite!” “O je!” &e., 
rang all round, and hurrying people rushed past me, making confusion 
worse confounded, as they scrambled past to try and get out. 

I stood still, not from any bravery or presence of mind, but rather 
from the utter annihilation of both qualities in the shock and the 
surprise of it all. At last I began trying to grope my way towards 
the door. I found it. Some people—I heard and felt rather than 
saw—were standing about the battered-in door, and there was the 
sound of water hurrying past the doorway. The Rhine was rushing 
down the street. 

“We must go to the other door—the west door,” said some one 
amongst the people ; and as the group moved I moved too, beginning 
to wish myself well out of it. 

We reached the west door; it led into a small lane or Gasse, 
regarding the geography of which I was quite at sea, for I had only 
been in it about once before. I stepped from the street into the lane, 
which was in the very blackness of darkness, and seemed to be filled 
with a wind and a hurricane which one could almost distinguish and 
grasp. 

The roar of wind and the surging of water were all around, and were 
deafening. I followed, as I thought, some voices which I heard, but 
scarcely knew where, I was going, as the wind seemed to be blowing 
all ways at once, and there came to me an echo here and an echo 
there, misleading rather than guiding. In a few moments I felt my 
foot upon wood, and there was a loud creaking and rattling, as of 
chains, a groaning, splitting, and great uproar going on, as well as a 
motion as if I were on board a ship. 

After making afew steps I paused. It was utterly impossible that 
T could have got upon a boat—wildly impossible. I stood still, then 
went on a few steps. Still the same extraordinary sounds—still such 
a creaking and groaning—still the rush, rush and swish, swish of 
water ; but not a human voice any more, not a light to be seen, not 
a sign! 

With my hat long since stripped from my head, and launched into 
darkness and space, my hair lashed about me in all directions, my 
petticoats twisted round me like ropes, I was utterly and completely 
bewildered by the thunder and roar of all around. I no longer knew 
which way I had come, nor where to turn. I could not imagine 
where I was, and my only chance seemed to be to hold fast and firm 
to the railing against which the wind had unceremoniously banged me. 

The creaking grew louder—grew into a crash; there was @ 
splitting of wood, a snapping of chains, a kind of whirl, and then I 
felt the wind blow upon me, first from this side, then from that, and 
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became conscious that the structure upon which I stood was moving 
—fioating smoothly and rapidly upon water. In an instant (when it 
was too late) it all flashed upon my mind. I had wandered upon the 
Schiffbriicke, or bridge of boats, which crossed the Rhine from the 
foot of the market-place, and this same bridge had been broken by 
the strength of the water and wind, and upon a portion of it I was 
now floating down the river. 

With my usual wisdom, and “the shrewd application of a wide 
experience so peculiar to yourself,” as some one has since insulted me 
by saying, I instantly gave myself up as lost. The bridge would run 
into some other bridge, or dash into a steamer, or do something 
horrible, and I should be killed, and none would know my fate ; or it 
would all break into little pieces, and I should have to cling to one of 
them, and should inevitably be drowned. 

In any case, my destruction was only a matter of time. How I 
loved my life then! How sweet, and warm, and full, and fresh it 
seemed! How cold the river, and how undesirable a speedy release 
from the pomps and vanities of this wicked world ! 

The wind was still howling horribly—chanting my funeral dirge. 
Like grim death, I held on to my railing, and longed, with a desperate 
longing, for one glimpse of light. 

I had believed myself alone upon my impromptu raft—or rather, 
it had not occurred to me that there might be others than myself upon 
it; but at this instant, in a momentary lull of the wind, almost by 
my side I heard a sound that I knew well, and had cause to remember 
—the tune of the wild March from ‘ Lenore,’ set to the same words, 
sung by the same voice as of yore. 

My heart stood still for a moment, then leaped on again. Then a 
faint, sickly kind of dread overcame me. I thought I was going out 
of my mind—was wandering in some delusion, which took the form 
of the dearest voice, and sounded with its sound in my ears. 

But no. The melody did not cease. As the beating of my heart 
settled somewhat down, I still heard it—not loud, but distinct, 
Then the tune ceased. The voice—ah! there was no mistaking that, 
and I trembled with the joy that thrilled me as I heard it conned 
over the words as if struck with their weird appropriateness to the 
scene, which was certainly marked : 


“Und das Gesindel, husch, husch, husch! 
Kam hinten nachgeprasselt, 
Wie Wirbelwind am Haselbusch 
Durch diirre Blitter rasselt.” 


And Wirbelwind, the whirlwind, played a wild accompaniment to 
the words, 
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It seemed to me that a long time passed, during which I could not 
speak, but could only stand with my hands clasped over my heart, 
trying to steady its tumultuous beating. I had not been wrong, 
thank the good God above! I had not been wrong when my heart 
sang for joy at being once more in this land. He was here—he was 
living—he was safe! 

Here were all my worst fears soothed—my intensest longings 
answered without my having spoken. It was now first that I really 
knew how much I loved him—so much, that I felt almost afraid of 
the strength of the passion. I knew not till now how it had grown 
—how vast and all-dominating it had become. 

A sob broke from my lips, and his voice was silenced. 

“ Herr Courvoisier !” I stammered. 

“Who spoke ?” he asked in a clear voice. 

“Tt ¢s you!” I murmured. 

“ May !” he uttered, and paused abruptly. 

A hand touched mine—warm, firm, strong—his very hand. In 
its lightest touch there seemed safety, shelter, comfort. 

“Oh, how glad Iam! how glad I am!” I sobbed. 

He murmured “ Sonderbar !” as if arguing with himself, and I held 
his hand fast. 

“Don’t leave me! Stay here !” I implored. 

“T suppose there is not much choice about that for either of us,” 
said he, and he laughed. 

I did not remember to wonder how he came there; I only knew he 
was there. That tempest, which will not soon be forgotten in 
Elberthal, subsided almost as rapidly as it had arisen. The winds 
lulled as if a wizard had bidden them be still. The gale hurried on 
to devastate fresh fields and pastures new. There was a sudden 
reaction of stillness, and I began to see in the darkness the outlines 
of a figure beside me. I looked up. There was no longer that 
hideous, driving black mist, like chaos embodied, between me and 
heaven. The sky, though dark, was clear; some stars were gleaming 
coldly down upon the havoc which had taken place since they last 
viewed the scene. We were not alone; at the other end of the bridge 
crouched the figure of a woman, and two children clung to her. I 
saw them dimly in the cold, uncertain starlight. 

Seeing the heavens so calm and serene, a sudden feeling of shyness 
and terror overtook me. I tried to withdraw my hand from that of 
my companion, and to remove myself a little from him. He held my 
hand fast. 

“You are exhausted with standing?” said he. “Sit down upon 
this ledge.” 

“Tf you will too.” 
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“Qh, of course. I think our voyage will be a long one, and 4 

“Speak German!” said I. “Let me hear you speaking it 
again.” 

ae And I have no mind to stand all the time,” he concluded in his 
own tongue. 

“Ts there no one else here but ourselves ?” 

“No one.” 

I had seated myself, and he placed himself beside me. I was in 
no laughing mood, or I might have found something ludicrous in our 
situation. 

“T wonder where we are now ?” I half whispered, as the bridge was 
still hurried ceaselessly down the dark and rushing river. I dared 
not allude to anything else. I felt my heart too full—I felt also too 
utterly uncertain of him. There was sadness in his voice. I, who 
knew its every cadence, could hear that. 

“T think we are about passing Kaiserswerth,” said he. “I wonder 
where we shall land at last ?” 

“Do you think we shall go very far ?” 

“Perhaps we may. Itis on record that the Elberthal Boat Bridge 
—part of it, I mean—once turned up at Rotterdam. It may happen 
again—why not?” 

“ How long does that take ?” 

“Twelve or fourteen hours, I dare say.” 

I was silent. 

“T am sorry for you,” he said in the gentlest of voices, as he happed 
my shawl more closely around me. “ And you are cold too—shivering. 
My coat must do duty again.” 

“No, no!” cried I. “Keep it! I won’t have it.” 

“ Yes you will, because you can’t help it if I make you,” he answered 
as he wrapped it round me. 

“Well, please take part of it. At least wrap half of it round you,” 
I implored, “or I shall be so miserable.” 

“Pray don’t. No, keep it! It is like charity—it has not room 
for many sins at once.” 

“Do you mean you or me?” I could not help asking. 

“ Are we not all sinners ?” 

I knew it would be futile to resist, but I was not happy in the new 
arrangement, and I touched his coat-sleeve timidly. 

“ You have quite a thin coat,” I remonstrated, “and I have a winter 
dress, a thick jacket, and a shawl.” 

“And my coat, wnd doch bist du—oh, pardon! and you are 
shivering in spite of it,” said he conclusively. 

“Tt is an awful storm, is it not?” I suggested next. 

“ Was an awful storm, nicht wahr? Yes. And how very strange 
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that you and I, of all people, should have met here, of all places. 
How did you get here ?” 

“T had been to church.” 

“So! I had not.” 

“How did you come here?” I ventured to ask. 

“‘Yes—you may well ask; but first—you have been in England, 
have you not?” 

“ Yes, and am going back again.” 

“ Well—I came here yesterday from Berlin. When the war was 
over : 

“«‘ Ah, you were in the war?” I gasped. 

“ Natirlich, mein Fraulein. Where else should I have been ?” 

“ And you fought ?” 

“ Also natiirlich.” 

“Where did you fight? At Sedan?” 

“ At Sedan—yes.” 

“Oh, my God!” I whispered to myself. ‘“ And were you wounded?” 
I added aloud. 

“A mere trifle. Friedhelm and I‘had the luck to! march side by 
side. I learnt to know in spirit and in letter the meaning of ‘Ich 
hatt? einen Kameraden.’” 

“You were wounded!” I repeated, unheeding all that discur- 
siveness. ‘Where? How? Were you in hospital?” 

“Yes. Oh, it is nothing. Since then I have been learning my 
true place in the world, for you see, unluckily, I was not killed.” 

“Thank God! Thank God! How I have wondered! Howl 
have thought—well, how did you come here ?” 

“T coveted a place in one of those graves, and couldn’t have it,” he 
said bitterly. ‘It was a little thing to be denied, but fallen men 
must do without much. I saw boys falling around‘me, whose mothers 
and sisters are mourning for them yet.” 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“ Well—Friedel and I are working in Berlin. ‘We shall not stay 
there long; we are wanderers now! There is no room for us. I 
have a short holiday, and I came to spend it at Elberthal. This 
evening I set out, intending to hear the opera—Der fliegende 
Hollinder—very appropriate, wasn’t it ?” 

“Very!” 

“ But the storm burst over the theatre just as the performance was 
about to begin, and removed part of the roof, upon which one of the 
company came before the curtain and dismissed us with his blessing 
and the announcement that no play would be played to-night. Thus 
I was deprived of the ungodly pleasure of watching my old companions 
wrestling with Wagner’s stormy music, while I looked on like a 
gentleman.” 
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He laughed again—a harsh laugh, utterly unlike the old sweet 
tones—a laugh that roused all my fears to renewed strength. 

“ But when you came out of the theatre ?” 

“When I came out of the theatre the storm was so magnificent, 
and was telling me so much, that I resolved to come down to its 
eentre-point and see Father Rhine in one of his grandest furies. I 
strayed upon the bridge of boats; forgot where I was, listened only to 
the storm ; ere I knew what was happening I was adrift and the tempest 
howling round me—and you, fresh from your devotions, to lull it.” 

“ Are you going to stay long in Elberthal ?” 

“It seems I may not. Iam driven away by storms and tempests.” 

“ And me with you,” thought I. “Perhaps there is some meaning 
in this. Perhaps Fate means us to breast other storms together. If 
so, I am ready—anything—-so it be with you.” 

“‘There’s the moon,” said he ; “ how brilliant, is she not ?” 

I looked up into the sky, wherein she had indeed appeared, “like a 
dying lady, lean and pale,” shining cold and drear but very clearly 
upon the swollen waters, showing us dim outlines of half-submerged 
trees, cottages, and hedges—showing us that we were in mid-stream, 
and that other pieces of wreck were floating down the river with us, 
hurrying rapidly with the current—showing me, too, in a ghostly 
whiteness, the figures at the other end of the raft, and the face of my 
companion turned towards me, as his elbow rested on his knee and 
his chin in his hand, and his loose dark hair was blown back from his 
broad forehead ; his strange, deep eyes were resting upon my face, 
calmly, openly. 

Under that gaze my heart fell. In former days there had been in 
his face something not unakin to this stormy, free night; but now it 
was changed—how changed ! 

A year had wrought a terrible alteration. I knew not his past ; 
but I did know that he had long been struggling, and a dread fear 
seized me that the struggle was growing too hard for him—his spirit 
was breaking. It was not only that the shadows were broader, 
deeper, more permanently sealed—there was a down look—a hardness 
and bitterness which inspired me both with pity and fear. 

“Your fate is a perverse one,” he remarked, as I did not speak. 

“So! Why?” 

“Tt throws you so provokingly into society which must be 
unpleasant to you.” 

“Whose society ?” 

“Mine, naturally.” 

“You are much mistaken,” said I composedly. 

“Tt is kind of you tosay so. For your sake, I wish it had been 
any one but myself who had been thus thrown together with you. 
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I promise you faithfully that as soon as ever we can land I will 
only wait to see you safely into a train and then I will leave you, 
and—--—” 

He was suddenly silenced. I had composed my face to an ex- 
pression of indifference as stony as I knew how to assume, and, with 
my hands folded in my lap, had steeled myself to look into his face 
and listen to him. 

I could find nothing but a kind of careless mockery in his face—a 
hard half-smile upon his lips as he went on saying the hard things 
which cut home and left me quivering, and which he yet uttered as if 
they had been the most harmless pleasantries, or the merest whipped- 
cream compliments. 

It was at this moment that the wind, rising again in a brief spasm, 
blew a tress of my loosened hair across his face. How it changed! 
flushed crimson. His lips parted—a strange, sudden light came into 
his eyes. 

“TI beg your parden!” said I hastily, startled from my assumed 
composure, as I raised my hand to push my hair back. But he had 
gathered the tress together—his hand lingered for one moment—a 
scarcely perceptible moment—upon it, then he laid it gently down 
upon my shoulder. 

“Then I will leave you,” he went on, resuming the old manner, 
but with evident effort, “and not interfere with you any more.” 

What was I to think ?—what to believe? I thought to myself 
that had he been my lover and I had intercepted such a glance of his 
to another woman my peace of mind had been gone for evermore. 
But, on the other hand, every cool word he said gave the lie to his 
looks—or did his looks give the lie to his words? O that I could 
solve the problem once for all, and have done with it for ever! 

“And you, Miss Wedderburn—have you deserted Germany ?” 

“T have been obliged to live in England, if that is what you mean 
—I am living in Germany at present.” 

“And Art—die Kunst—that is cruel!” 

“You are amusing yourself at my expense, as you have always 
delighted in doing,” said I sharply, cut to the quick. 

“ Aber, Friulein May! What do you mean ?” 

“From the very first,” I repeated, the pain I felt giving a keenness 
to my reproaches. “ Did you not deceive me and draw me out for 
your amusement that day we met at Kéln? You found out then, I 
suppose, what a stupid silly creature I was, and you have repeated 
the process now and then, sinee—much to your own edification and 
that of Herr Helfen, I do not doubt. Whether it was just, or 
honourable, or kind, is a secondary consideration. Stupid people are 
only invented for the amusement of those who are not stupid.” 
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“How dare you, how dare you talk in that manner?” said he 
emphatically, laying his hand upon my shoulder, and somehow com- 
pelling my gaze to meet his. “ But I know why—I read the answer 
in those eyes which dare everything, and yet-——” 

“Not quite everything,” thought I uncomfortably, as the said eyes 
sank beneath his look. 


“Fraulein May, will you have the patience to listen while I tell 
you a little story ?” 


“Oh yes!” I responded readily, as I hailed the prospect of learning 
something more about him. 

“Tt is now nearly five years since I first came to Elberthal. Ihad 
never been in the town before. I came with my boy—may God 
bless him and keep him !—who was then two years old, and whose 
mother was dead—for my wife died early.” 

A pause, during which I did not speak. It was something so 
wonderful to me that he.should speak to me of his wife. 

“She was young—and very beautiful,” said he. “ You will forgive 
my introducing the subject ?” 

“Oh, Herr Courvoisier !” 

“ And I had wronged her. I came to Friedhelm Helfen, or rather 
was sent to him, and, as it happened, found such a friend as is not 
granted to one man in a thousand. When I came here, I was smart- 
ing under various griefs; about the worst was that I had recklessly 
destroyed my own prospects. I had a good career—a fair future open 
tome. I had cut short that career, annihilated that future, or any 
future worth speaking of, by—well, something had happened which 
divided me utterly and uncompromisingly and for ever from the 
friends and the sphere and the respect and affection of those who 
had been parents and brother and sister to me. Then I knew that 
their good opinion, their Jove, was my law and my highest desire. 
And it was not their fault—it was mine—my very own. 

“The more I look back upon it all, the more I see that I have 
myself to thank for it. But that refiection, as you may suppose, does 
not add to the delights of a man’s position when he is humbled to the 
dust as I was then. Biting the dust—you have that phrase in 
English. Well, I have been biting the dust—yes, eating it, living 
upon it, and deservedly so, for five years; but nothing ever can, 

nothing ever will, make it taste anything but dry, bitter, nauseating 
to the last degree.” 

“Go on!” said I breathlessly. 

“ How kind you are to listen to the dull tale! Well, I had my 
boy Sigmund, and there were times when the mere fact that he was 
mine made me forget everything else, and thank my fate for the 
simple fact that I lived and was his father. His father—he was a 
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part of myself, he could divine my every thought. But at other 
times, generally indeed, I was sick of life—that life. Don’t suppose 
that I am one of those high-flown idiots who would make it out that 
no life is worth living: I knew and felt to my soul that the life from 
which I had locked myself out, and then dropped the key as it were 
here in mid-stream, was a glorious life, worth living ten times over. 

“There was the sting of it. For three years I lived thus, and 
learnt a great deal—learnt what men in that position are—learnt to 
respect, admire, and love some of them—learnt to understand that 
man—der Mensch—is the same, and equally to be honoured every- 
where. I also tried to grow accustomed to the thought, which grew 
every day more certain to me, that I must live on so for the future— 
to plan my life, and shape out a certain kind of repentance for sins 
past. I decided that the only form my atonement could take was 
that of self-effacement——” 

“That is why you never would take the lead in anything ?” 

“Exactly. Iam naturally fond of leading. I love beyond every- 
thing to lead those who I know like me, and like following me. 
When I was Hawpt—I mean, I knew that all that bygone mischief 
had arisen from doing what I liked, so I dropped doing what I liked, 
and began to do what I disliked. By the time I had begun to get a 
little into training, three years had passed—these things are not 
accomplished in a day, and the effects of twenty-seven years of sel- 
fishness are not killed soon. I was killing them, and becoming a 
machine in the process. 

“One year the Lower Rhenish Musikfest was to be held at 
Gologne. Long before it came off, the Cologne orchestra had sent to 
us for contingents, and we had begun to attend some of the Proben 
regularly once or twice a week. 

“ One day Friedhelm and I had been at a Probe. The ‘ Tower of 
Babel’ and the ‘ Lenore’ Symphony were amongst the things we had 
practised. Both of them, the ‘ Lenore’ particularly, had got into my 
head. I broke looseforone day from routine, from drudgery and harness. 
Itwasa mistake. Friedhelm went off, shrugging his dear old shoulders, 
and I at last turned up, mooning at the Cologne railway station. 
Well—you know the rest. Nay, do not turn so angrily away. Try 
to forgive a fallen man one little indiscretion. When I saw you I 
cannot tell you what feeling stole warm and invigorating into my 
heart ; it was something quite new—something I had never felt before: 
it was so sweet that I could not part with it. Fraulein May, I have 


lived that afternoon over again many and many atime. Have you 
ever given a thought to it ?” 


“ Yes, I have,” said I drily. 
“My conduct after that arose half from pride—wounded pride, I 
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mean, for when you cut me, it did cut me—I own it. Partly it arose 
from a worthier feeling—the feeling that I could not see very much 
of you, or learn to know you at all well without falling very deeply 
in jiove with you. You hide your face—you are angry at 
that——” 

“Stop! Did you never throughout all this give a thought to the 
possibility that I might fall in love with you ?” 

I did not look at him, but he said after a pause : 

“T had the feeling that if I tried I could win your love. I never 
was such a presumptuous fool as to suppose that you would love me 
unasked—or even with much asking on my part—bewahre !” 

I was silent, still concealing my face. He went on: 

“ Besides, I knew that you were an English lady. I asked myself 
what was the right thing to do, and I decided that though you would 
consider me an ill-mannered, churlish clown, I would refuse those 
gracious, charming advances which you in your charity made. Our 
paths in life were destined to be utterly apart and divided, and what 
could it matter to you—the behaviour of an insignificant fiddler? 
You would forget him just when he deserved to be forgotten, that is 
—instantly. 

“Time went on. You lived near us. Changes took place. Those 
who had « right to arbitrate for me, since I had by my own deed 
deprived myself of that right, wrote to me and demanded my son. I 
had shown myself incapable of managing my own affairs—was it likely 
that I could arrange his? And then he was better away from sucha 
black sheep. It is true. The black sheep gave up the white 
lambling into the care of a legitimate shepherd, who carried it off toa 
correct and appropriate fold. Then life was empty indeed, for, strange 
though it may seem, even black sheep have feelings—ridiculously out 
of place they are, too.” 

“Qh, don’t speak so hardly!” said I tremulously, laying my hand 
for an instant upon his. 

His face was turned towards me; his mien was severe, but serene; 
he spoke as of some far-past, distant dream. 

“Then it was that in looking round my darkened horizon for 
Sigmund, I found that it was not empty. Yow rose trembling upon 
it like a star of light, and how beautiful a star! But there! do not 
turn away. I will not shock you by expatiating upon it. Enough 
that I found what I had more than once suspected—that I loved you. 
Once or twice I nearly made a fool of myself; that Carnival Monday 
—do you remember? Luckily Friedel and Karl came in, but in my 
saner moments I worshipped you as a noble, distant, good—part of 
the beautiful life which I had gambled with—and lost. Be easy! 
I never for one instant aspired to you—never thought of possessing 
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you: I was not quite mad. I am only telling you this to explain, 
PS, eee 

“And you renounced me ?” said I in a low voice. 

**T renounced you.” 

I removed my hand from my eyes, and looked at him. His eyes, 
dry and calm, rested upon my face. His countenance was pale; his 
mouth set with a grave, steady sweetness. 

Light rushed in upon my mind in a radiant flood—light and 
knowledge. I knew what was right; an unerring finger pointed it 
to me. I looked deep, deep into his sad eyes, read his innermost 
soul, and found it pure. 

“They say you have committed a crime,” said I. 

“And I have not denied, cannot deny it,” he answered, as if waiting 
for something further. 

“You need not,” said I. “It is all one tome. I want to hear 
no more about that. I want to know if your heart is mine.” 

The wind wuthered wearily; the water rushed. Strange, inarticulate 
sounds of the night came fitfully across ear and sense, as he answered 
me: 
“Yours and my honour’s. What then?” 

“This,” I answered, stooping, sweeping the loose hair from that 
broad, sad forehead, and pressing my lips upon it. “This: accept 
the gift or reject it. As your heart is mine, so mine is yours—for 
ever and ever.” 

A momentary silence, as I raised myself trembling, and stood aside ; 
and the water rushed, and the storm-birds on untiring wing beat the 
sky and croaked of the gale. 

Then he drew me to him, folded me to his breast without speaking, 
and gave me a long, tender, yearning kiss, with unspeakable love, 
little passion in it, fit seal of a love that was deeper and sadder than 
it was triumphant. 

“Let me have a few moments of this,” said he, “ just a few moments, 
May. Let me believe that I may hold you to your noble, pitying 
words. Then I shall be my own master again.” 

Ignoring this hint, I laid my hands upon his arm, and, eyeing him 
steadily, went on: 

“But understand, the man I love must not be my servant. If you 
want to keep me, you must be the master; I brook no feeble curb; 
no weak hand can hold me. You must rule, or I shall rebel; you 
must show the way, for I do not know it. I don’t know whether you 
understand what you have undertaken.” 

“My dear, you are excited. Your generosity carries you away, 
and your divine, womanly pity and kindness. You speak without 
thinking. You will repent to-morrow.” 
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“That is not kind or worthy of you,” said I. “I have thought 
about it for sixteen months, and the end of my thought has always 
been the same; I love Eugen Courvoisier, and if he had loved me I 
should have been a happy woman, and if—though I thought it too 
good to be true, you know—if he ever should tell me so, nothing in 
this world shall make me spoil our two lives by cowardice. I will 
hold to him against the whole world.” 

“Tt is impossible, May,” he said quietly, after a pause. “I wish 
you had never seen me.” 

“Tt is only impossible if you make it so.” 

“My sin found me out even here, in this quiet place, where I knew 
noone. It will find me out again. You—if ever you were married 
to me—would be pointed out as the wife of a man who had disgraced 
his honour in the blackest, foulest way. I must and will live it out 
alone.” 

* You shall not live it out alone,” I said. 

The idea that I could stand by him—the fact that he was not 
prosperous, not stainless before the world—that mine would be no 
ordinary flourishing, meaningless marriage, in which “for better, for 
worse ” signifies nothing but better, no worse—all this poured strength 
on strength into my heart, and seemed to warm it and do it good. 

“T will tell you your duty,” said he. “ Your duty is to go home 


and forget me. In due time some one else will find you the loveliest 


” 


and dearest being in the world 

“Eugen! Eugen!” I cried, stabbed to the quick. “How can 
you? You cannot love me, or you could not coldly turn me over to 
some other man, some abstraction “sg 

“Perhaps if he were not an abstraction, I might not be able to do 
it,” he said, suddenly clasping me to him, with a jealous movement. 
“No; Iam sure I should not be able to do it. Nevertheless, while 
he yet is an abstraction, and because of that, I say, leave me!” 

“Eugen, I do not love lightly!” I began with forced calm. “I 
do not love twice. My love for you—is not a mere fancy—I fought 
against it with all my strength; it mastered me in, spite of myself— 
now I cannot tear it away. If you send me away it will be bar- 
barous; away to be alone, to England again, when I love you with 
my whole soul. No one but a man—no one but you could have said 
such a thing. If you do,” I added, terror at the prospect overcoming 
me, “if you doI shall die—I shall die.” 

IT could command myself no longer, but sobbed aloud. 

“You will have to answer for it,” I repeated ; “but you will not 
send me away.” 

“What, in heayen’s name, makes you love meso?” he asked, as 
if lost in wonder. 
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“T don’t know. I cannot imagine,” said I, with happy politeness, 
“Tt is no fault of mine.” I took his hand in mine. “ Eugen, look 
at me.” His eyes met mine. They brightened as he looked at me. 
“ That crime of which you were accused—you did not do it.” 

Silence. 

“ Look at me and say that you did,” I continued. 

Silence still. 

“Friedhelm Helfen always said you had not done it. He was 
more loyal than I,” said I contritely, “ but,”. I added jealously, “he did 
not love you better than I, for I loved you all the same even though 
T almost believed you had done it. Well, that is an easy secret to 
keep, because it is to your credit.” 

“That is just what makes it hard. If it were true, one would be 
anxious rather than not to conceal it: but as it is not true, don’t you 
see? Whenever you see me suspected, it will be the impulse of your 
loyal, impetuous heart to silence the offender, and tell him he lies.” 

In my haste I had not seen this aspect of the question. It was 
quite a new idea to me. Yes, I began to see in truer proportions the 
kind of suffering he had suffered, the kind of trials he had gone 
through, and my breath failed at the idea. Yes, I saw what lay 
before me. When they pointed at him I must not say, “It is a lie; 
he is as honest as you.” It wasa solemn prospect. It overpowered 
me. 
“You quail before that? ” said he gently, after a pause. 

“No; I realise it. I do not quail before it,” said I firmly. 
“But,” I added, looking at him with a new element in my glance— 
that of awe—“‘do you mean that for five years you have effaced 
yourself thus, knowing all the while that"you were not guilty?” 

“Tt was a matter of the clearest duty—and honour,” he replied, 
flushing and looking somewhat embarrassed. 

“ Of duty!” I cried, strangely moved. “If you did not do it, who 
did? Why are you silent ?” 

Our eyes met. I shall never forget that glance. It had the con- 
centrated patience, love and fpride and loyalty, of all the years of 
suffering past and—to come. 

“May, that is the test for you! That is what I shrink from ex- 
posing you to, what I know it is wrong to expose you to. I cannot 
tell you. No one knows but I, and I shall never tell any one, not 
even you, if you become my other self and soul and thought. Now 
you know all.” 

He was silent. 

“So that is the truth?” said I. ‘Thank you for telling it to me. 
I always thought you were a hero; nowI am sure of it. Oh, Eugen! 
how I do love you for this! And you need not be afraid. I have 
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been learning to keep secrets lately. I shall help, not hinder you. 
Eugen, we will live it down together.” 

At last we understood each other. At last our hands clasped and 
our lips met upon the perfect union of feeling and purpose for all our 
future lives. All was clear between us, bright, calm ; and J, at least, 
was supremely happy. How little my past looked now; how petty 
and insignificant all my former hopes and fears ! 

* * * x * * 4 

Dawn was breaking over the river. Wild and storm-beaten was 
the scene on which we looked. A huge waste of swollen waters 
around us, devastated villages, great piles of wreck on all sides; a 
watery sun casting pallid beams upon the swollen river. We were 
sailing Hollandwards upon a fragment of the bridge, and in the 
distance were the spires and towers of a town gleaming in the sickly 
sun-rays. I stood up and gazed towards that town, and he stood by 
my side, his arm round my waist. My chief wish was that our sail 
could go on for ever. 

“Do you know what is ringing in my ears, and will not leave my 
mind ?” TI asked. 

“Tndeed, no! You are a riddle and a mystery to me.” 

I hummed the splendid air from the Choral Symphony, the motif 
of the music to the choruses to ‘ Joy’ which follow. 

“Ah!” said he, taking up its deep, solemn gladness, “ you are right, 
May—quite right. There 7s a joy, if it be ‘beyond the starry belt.’ ” 

“T wonder what that town is?” I said after a pause. 

“T am not sure, but I fancy it is Emmerich. I am sure I 
hope so.” 

Whatever the town, we were floating straight towards it. I sud- 
denly thought of my dream long ago, and told it to him, adding: 

“T think this must have been the floating wreck to which you and 
I seemed clinging ; though I thought that all of the dream that was 
going to be fulfilled had already come to pass on that Carnival 
Monday afternoon.” 

The boat had got into one of the twisting currents, and was being 
propelled directly towards the town. 

Eugen looked at me and laughed. I asked why. 

“ What for a lark! as they say in your country.” 

“You are quite mistaken. J never heard such an expression. 
But what is such a lark ?” 

“We have no hats: we want something to eat; we must have 
tickets to get back to Elberthal, and I have just two thalers in my 
pocket—oh ! and a two-pfennige piece. I left my little all behind me.” 


“Hurrah! At last you will be compelled to take back that three 
thalers ten.” 
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We both laughed at this jew d’esprit as if it had been something 
exquisitely witty ; and I forgot my dishevelled condition in watching 
the sun rise over the broad river, in feeling our noiseless progression 
over it, and, above all, in the divine sense of oneness and harmony 
with him at my side—a feeling which I can hardly describe, utterly 
without the passionate fitfulness of the orthodox lover’s rapture, but 
as if for a long time I had been waiting for some quality to make me 
complete, and had quietly waked to find it there, and the world 
understandable—life’s riddle read. 

Eugen’s caresses were few, his words of endearment quiet; but I 
knew what they stood for; a love rooted in feelings deeper than those 
of sense, holier than mere earthly love—feelings which had taken root 
in adversity, had grown in darkness and “ made a sunshine in a shady 
place ”—feelings which in him had their full and noble growth, and 
beauty of development, but which it seems to be the aim of the 
fashionable education of this period as much as possible to do away 
with—the feelings of chivalry, delicacy, reticence, manliness, modesty. 

As we drew nearer the town, he said to me: 

“In a few hours we shall have to part, May, fora time. While 
we are here alone, and you are uninfluenced, let me ask you some- 
thing. This love of yours for me—what will it carry you through ?” 

“ Anything, now that I am sure of yours for me.” 

“Tn short, you are firmly decided to be my wife sometime ?” 

“When you tell me you are ready for me,” said I, putting my 
hand in his. 

“And if I find it best to leave my Fatherland, and begin life quite 
anew ?” 

“Thy God is my God, and thy people are my people, Eugen.” 

“One other thing. How do you know that you can marry? 
Your friends ——” 

“T am twenty years old. In a year I can do as I like,” said 
I composedly. ‘Surely we can stand firm and faithful for a year ?” 

He smiled, and it was a new smile—sweet, hopeful, if not merry. 

With this silent expression of determination and trust, we settled 
the matter. 


Cuapter II. 


MAY’S STORY. 


“What’s failure or success to me? 
I have subdued my life to the one purpose.” 


Evaen sent a telegram from Emmerich to Frau Mittendorf to re- 
assure her as to my safety. At four in the afternoon we left that 
town, refreshed and re-hatted, to reach Elberthal at six. 
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I told Eugen that we were going away the next day, to stay a 
short time at a place called Lahnburg. 

He started, and looked at me. 

“Lahnburg !—I—when you are there—nein, das ist—you are 
going to Lahnburg ?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“You will know why I ask if you go to Schloss Rothenfels! ” 

‘cc Why? ” 

“T say no more, dear May. I will leave you to form your own 
conclusions. I have seen that this fair head could think wisely and 
well under trying circumstances enough. I am rather glad that you 
are going to Lahnburg.” 

“The question is—Will you still be at Elberthal when I return ?” 

“T cannot say. We had better exchange addresses. I am at Frau 
Schmidt’s again—my old quarters. I do not know when or how we 
shall meet again. I must see Friedhelm, and you—when you tell 
your friends, you will probably be separated at once and completely 
from me.” 

“Well, a year is not much out of our lives. How old are you, 
Eugen ?” 

“Thirty-two. And you?” 

“Twenty and two months: then you are twelve years older than I. 
You were a schoolboy when I was born. What were you like ?” 

“A regular little brute, I should suppose, as they all are.” 

“When we are married,” said I, “perhaps I may go on with my 
singing, and earn some more money by it. My voice will be worth 
something to me then.” 

“T thought you had given up art.” 

“Perhaps I shall see Adelaide,” I added, “ or, rather, I will see 
her.” I looked at him rather inquiringly. To my relief he said: 

“ Have you not seen her since her marriage ?” 

“No; have you?” 

“She was my angel nurse when I was lying in hospital at 
Did you not know that she has the Iron Cross? And no one ever 
won it more nobly.” 

“ Adelaide—your nurse—the Iron Cross!” I ejaculated. “Then 
you have seen her ?” 

“Seen her shadow to bless it.” 

“Do you know where she is now?” 

“With her husband at . She told me that you were in England, 
and she gave me this.” 

He handed me a yellow, much-worn folded paper, which, on 
opening, I discovered to be my own letter to Adelaide, written during 
the war, and which had received so curt an answer. 
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“T begged very hard for it,” said he, “and only got it with diffi- 
culty ; but I represented that she might get more of them, whereas 

He stopped, for two reasons. I was weeping as I returned it to 
him, and the train rolled into the Elberthal station. 

On my way to Dr. Mittendorf’s I made up my mind what to do. 
I should not speak to Stella or to any one else of what had happened, 
but I should write very soon to my parents and tell them the truth. 
I hoped they would not refuse their consent, but I feared they would. 
I should certainly not attempt to disobey them while their authority 
legally bound me, but as soon as I was my own mistress I should 
act upon my own judgment. I felt no fear of anything; the one 
fear of my life—the loss of Eugen—had been removed, and all others 
dwindled to nothing. My happiness, I am and was well aware, was 
quite set upon things below; if I lost Eugen I lost everything, for I, 
like him, and like all those who have been and are dearest to both 
of us, was a Child of the World. 








Sohn, Lord Hervey. 


As long as curiosity and a cultured cynicism constitute such im- 
portant elements in the sum total of our human nature, the literature 
of gossip will never lack readers. Historians have written histories 
which have fallen dead from their pen, biographers have failed to 
interest the public in the deeds of their heroes, novelists have excited 
their imagination in vain, travellers have wandered over distant lands 
without arousing a desire to follow in their footsteps, yet no work 
purporting to be a record of the trivial events of daily life in high 
quarters, of the gossip of the boudoir and the ante-chamber, of 
spiteful personalities, of the malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness 
that seethe beneath the calm, polished surface of well-bred society, 
has ever been written without receiving a cordial reception. From 
the days when Saint Simon descanted upon the foibles and vanities 
of the court of the Great Monarch to the malicious pages of the 
Greville Memoirs of the last generation, the Diaries of all who have 
had the opportunities of observing how a king folded his neckcloth, 
how a queen drank her tea, how a maid-of-honour romped with a 
lord-in-waiting, how a minister crushed his rival by a bon mot, how 
a bishop toadied and was snubbed, how women of the bed-chamber 
quarrelled, and the like, have been among the most imperishable pro- 
ductions of literature. 

Hume, Lingard, Sismondi, Niebuhr, Hallam, Thiers, and Grote 
may, in the future, be unread, but as long as language exists the 
flunkeyism of St. Simon, the invective of Retz, the quaint humour 
of old Sam Pepys, the wit of Grammont, the fashionable chit-chat of 
Horace Walpole will always meet with an eager perusal. 

Nor is this surprising. In the most brilliant of histories there must 
necessarily be a certain amount of dryness, but in the diary or 
memoirs of the courtier history is presented in its easiest and lightest 
garb. Instead of battles we have stories of the warriors themselves— 
whom they loved, by whom they were rejected, who paid their debts, 
who made their fortunes; instead of bills and parliamentary debates 
we hear how the minister bullied the king, how the king rebuffed 
the minister, how the queen refused to receive the minister’s wife, 
and how bitter were the feuds in the cabinet; instead of political 
dissertations, we listen to the current gossip of the hour, which often 
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throws a stronger light upon the history of the times than all the 
parliamentary speeches and blue-books put together. Thus to the 
historical and political writer the contemporary gossip of the diarist 
is a mine of wealth not to be ignored. What an insight does 
St. Simon give us into the life of the Court of Louis XIV., how 
Cardinal Retz brings before us the actors in the civil wars of 
the Fronde, what a light is thrown upon the days of Charles I. 
by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, upon the days of Charles II. by Reresby 
and Pepys, upon the days of George II. by Lord Hervey and 
Horace Walpole, upon the days of George II. by Madame 
D’Arblay, and upon the days of George IV. and William IV. by 
Greville ! 

But of all these mémoires pour servir, there are few that can 
compare, in novelty of information, in humour, in mordant des- 
criptions of character, in hate and cynicism, with the pages of John, 
Lord Hervey. Observant, clever, spiteful, the favourite of the 
hard Queen Caroline gazes upon the Court-life of George II, 
and comments in his witty, worldly manner upon the scenes— 
civil, ecclesiastical, political, and military—that pass before his sickly 
view. He lifts the veil, and we see the King listening to the counsels 
of Sir Robert Walpole, railing at the Queen, and descanting upon the 
charms of the favourite of his seraglio; we see the Queen, cette 
diablesse, as the first George kindly called her, worshipping with a 
devotion worthy of a better cause her little tyrant of a husband, 
badgering the divines, who led the devotions of the Court, with the 
most perplexing and heterodox of questions, and mocking with the 
consciousness of power those who sought to supplant her in the affec- 
tions of her lord and master; we see Sir Robert Walpole, that minister 
whom posterity has discovered was not so corrupt as his enemies 
have alleged, wide awake to his own interests, telling the Queen how 
he defeated the tactics of the Opposition, bidding her Majesty pay 
little heed to the transgressions of the King provided she exercise 
over him the empire of the intellect, and winding up the conversation 
with one of those stories which drove his modest brother-in-law, 
Townshend, from the table ; we see the Prince of Wales being played 
upon by Pulteney and Bolingbroke, placing himself at the head 
of the Opposition, quarrelling in the most unseemly manner with 
his parents, expelled from the royal presence, and expressing his 
delight at the news of the approaching dissolution of his mother; we 
see bishops paying court to mistresses for promotion, lawyers 
descending to any depths for the prizes of their profession, officers 
struggling for a star ora ribbon, adventurers doubtful whether to pay 
court to the King, or Walpole, or the Queen, or to the fat German 
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women; vanity, ambition, ruthless competition, and sordid vice the 
only breath in this courtly atmosphere. Last of all we have that 
death-bed scene so terrible and yet so grotesque in its awful depravity. 
Who does not know it? The King bending over the couch of his 
dying consort, sobbing passionately, and vowing to all who hear him 
that he is losing the best and dearest woman in the world. The 
Queen bidding him check his grief, and advising him, as so many 
departing wives advise their husbands without desiring such advice 
to be followed, to console himself by a second marriage. ‘“ Non, 
non,” replies the afflicted and high-minded monarch, “j’awrai des 
maitresses! J’aurai des maitresses!” “ Mais, mon Dieu,” answers 
the fond but easy wife, “cela n’empéche pas!” Was ‘ever tragedy 
transformed into so repulsive a burlesque! 

As is the chronicle so is the chronicler. Le style c'est Thomme. 
The son of a distinguished peer, the heir to the’ title by the sudden 
death of an elder brother, holding an important post in the household 
of his sovereign, the cherished favourite of the Queen, a man of wit 
and of considerable culture, John, Lord Hervey appeared to possess all 
that men envy and women admire. Yet in the cup of his life there 
was that bitter ingredient which impregnated with its peculiar flavour 
every drop in the chalice. His health was delicate, he was subject to 
epileptic fits, and his was one of those nervous, irritable natures that 
regards every action with suspicion, and every person with malice. 
Who does not know that venomous portrait of his lordship painted 
by the acrid hand of the author of the ‘ Dunciad’? What reader of the 
Georgian era does not remember Sporus, that foul and unmanly carica- 
ture of Lord Hervey in the ‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot’,? The wit sparkles 
and flashes, but it is the iridescence of putrefaction,”not of healthy 
vitality. 

P. “Let Sporus tremble——” 
A. “What! that thing of silk ? 
Sporus! that mere white curd of asses’ milk P 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?” 

. “Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and_stings! 
Whose buzz, the witty and the fair annoys; 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys; 

As well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles, his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And, as the Prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks: 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad! 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 
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In pun, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies, 

His wit all seesaw between that and this,’ 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself, one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing! that acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart. 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord, 

Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have expressed, 

A cherub’s face—a reptile all the rest! 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust !” 


Cruel and unjust as is the satire, it yet contains sufficient of truth 
to sting and cling. To prevent the frequent attacks of epilepsy that 
afflicted him, Lord Hervey lived chiefly on asses’ milk and flour 
biscuits, whilst at the same time, to conceal the ghastly pallor of his 
complexion, he freely rouged. We thus see the venom in the lines that 
branded him as “ this painted child,” “that mere white curd of asses’ 
milk.” The literary style of Lord Hervey, though correct and at 
times even brilliant, is marred by a love of antithesis, which exposed 
him to the ridicule of the wits of his day, and thus accounts for the ° 
poet stigmatising him as “one vile antithesis.” Yet if we are to 
credit the gossip of his contemporaries, Lord Hervey was far from the 
shallow fribble represented by Pope, or the “half man, half woman ” 
described in Pulteney’s libel. No unprejudiced mind can peruse the 
Memoirs without coming to the conclusion that the author was a man 
of marked intellectual ability, well read in the classics, far-sighted as 
well as quick-sighted, and of considerable originality of opinion. His 
oratory, so far from being marked by a “florid impotence,” has been 
reproached as being too grave and solemn, but he was in favour of 
the ministry, and that was in itself a sufficient offence to create the 
animosity of Pope. Another evidence of Lord Hervey’s talents, and 
that he was the opposite of the empty, shallow, unmeaning creature 
depicted by the poet, is to be found in his political contributions. _ It 
was the age of pamphlets, and we are told that the brochwres penned 
by Lord Hervey in refutation of the diatribes of Pulteney and Boling- 
broke in the Craftsman were, in the opinion of Horace Walpole, 
equal to any that ever were written. The invective of an enemy is 
seldom worth seriously examining, but as that terrible portrait of 
Sporus, whenever the name of Lord Hervey is mentioned, rises vividly 
before the memory, it may not be idle, perhaps, to show the differ- 
ence existing between the reality and the envenomed caricature. Pope 
and Lord Hervey had once been friends, but, for reasons which 
contemporary gossip could not discover, and which it is therefore 
useless for posterity to attempt to clear up, they afterwards became 
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the most bitter foes, and consequently, in listening to the estimate of 
the one by the other, we require more than the usual grains of salt to 
correct the acidity of the description. 

We have said that Lord Hervey was a man of considerable parts, 
a wit, a ready writer, a keen and amusing observer of character, but 
when we have said this we have said all. In a lax age his profligacy 
was notorious. He was a sceptic, and took the greatest delight 
in wounding the religious susceptibilities of those he came across. 
In his creed there was nothing great, nothing noble, nothing of good 
report; all was hollow, artificial, and insincere. As a necessary 
consequence of this distorted faith, he believed in nothing, except 
perhaps himself, and in nobody, except perhaps Queen Caroline. 
Throughout the pages of his Memoirs detraction is the principal 
feature: His enemies are of course painted in the blackest colours, 
their characters picked out in the aqua fortis of hate; but even in his 
descriptions of his friends there is always something spiteful and 
malicious, which casts into the shade the praise that may have been 
bestowed. Everybody is a knave or a sycophant ; the world revolves 
upon the axis of humbug, and between the poles of venality and 
corruption. A politician is one who identifies his own interests with 
those of the country; a priest is a scheming hypocrite who makes 
the best of both worlds, and who would sell his soul for a mitre; 
justice, truth, morality, and all the other attributes of virtue are only 
so many masks to conceal motives, and to further the cause of self- 
advancement. We rise from the splenetic pages of Lord Hervey 
with the feelings of a sane man who has been shut up with the 
afflicted in mind, and who longs to mix again with his sound and 
healthy fellows, so as to dispel the morbid associations of the past ; or 
with the feelings of one confined in a hothouse, and who craves for 
the inspiriting breezes on the moorland. 

The volumes open with the state of parties on the accession of 
George II. The House of Hanover has never been noted for the 
affection that existed between the reigning sovereign and the heir- 
apparent. George I. hated the Prince of Wales; George II. hated 
the Prince of Wales; George III. hated the Prince of Wales. The 
consequence was that party feeling divided the nation into two distinct 
sets, and each party had royalty at its head. If the king was Whig, 
the adherents of the Prince of Wales were Tories, as was the case 
under the two first Georges. If the king was a Tory, the followers 
of the heir-apparent were Whigs, as was the case under the rule of 
George III. Thus the death of the sovereign always caused a great 
flutter of excitement amongst the Opposition : the period of rewards, 
of office, of pensions was to be ushered in. When the news of the 


death of George I. reached London, great was the delight of Pulteney, 
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Bolingbroke, Wyndham, and the rank and file of those who had taken 
the part of the son against the sire, and who were now to reap the 
reward of their fidelity. Sir Robert Walpole was at the helm of 
government: he had been the confidential adviser of the late king, 
and consequently opposed to the Prince of Wales; he permitted no 
one to divide his power in the cabinet, or to overawe him by superior 
talent; hence his ministry was weak, whilst those whom he offended, 
by declining to give them office, went over to swell the strength of the 
opposition. The character of Walpole, as given by Lord Hervey, is 
very favourable. 


“No man,” he writes, “ ever was blessed with a clearer head, a truer or 
quicker judgment, or a deeper insight into mankind ; he knew the strength 
and weakness of everybody he had to deal with, and how to make his 
advantage of both; he had more warmth of affection and friendship for 
some particular people than one could have believed it possible for any one 
who had been so long raking in the dirt of mankind to be capable of 
feeling for so worthless a species of animals. .... He had a strength of 
parts equal to any advancement, a spirit to struggle with any difficulties, 
a steadiness of temper immovable by any disappointments. He had great 
skill in figures, the nature of the funds and the revenue..... There 
never was any minister to whom access was so easy and so frequent, nor 
whose answers were more explicit. He knew how to oblige when he bestowed, 
and not to shock when he denied; to govern without oppressing, and 
conquer without triumph. He pursued his ambition without curbing his 
pleasures, and his pleasures without neglecting his business; he did the 
latter with ease, and indulged himself in the other without giving scandal 
or offence. In private life, and to all who had any dependence upon him, 
he was kind and indulgent; he was generous without ostentation, and an 
economist without penuriousness; not insolent in success, nor irresolute in 
distress; faithful to his friends, and not inveterate to his foes.” 


Lord Hervey was much beholden to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
always regarded him as his benefactor. 

On the accession of George II., it was confidently expected 
that the Whigs would fall, and Sir Robert Walpole have to betake 
himself to the cold shade of Opposition. As soon as the express 
reached Sir Robert, informing him of the death of his royal master, 
he at once went to Richmond to receive his orders from the Prince of 
Wales. “I am come to acquaint your majesty,” he said, “with the 
death of your father.” At first the king declined to believe “ such 
good news,” but when it became evident to him that there could be 
no doubt as to the truth of the message, he curtly told Walpole to 
“go to Chiswick, and take your directions from Sir Spencer Compton.” 
Tn other words, Walpole was dismissed, and Compton, the speaker of 
the House of Commons, was to reign in his stead. But the minister 
did not despair. Compton was “a plodding, heavy fellow, with 
great application but no talents,” and Walpole knew that he had little 
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to fear from such a rival. ‘‘ We shall be out for a time,” he said to 
his followers, “but we shall soon come back again.” The prediction 
was speedily fulfilled. 

Our second George, in spite of his open infidelities, was deeply 
attached to his consort, a woman of great judgment, well read, and 
of considerable tact, but wanting in all those softer qualities with 
which her sex is generally credited. She had the sense and culture 
of a man, with a man’s standard of purity. Provided her husband 
accepted her counsel and advice, she was indifferent to whom he gave 
what he was pleased to call his heart. The indignities that another 
woman would not have tolerated for a moment she bore with charm- 
ing good-humour, and was perfectly content to lose her husband’s 
affections so long as she retained the command over his intellect. 
Yet with that amusing blindness which makes us never see ourselves 
as others see us, the king was under the impression that he was the 
most autocratic and independent of sovereigns. He expressed the 
strongest contempt for all monarchs who permitted themselves to be 
ruled by their wives or their subjects. He sneered at Charles I. 
for being governed by his wife; at Charles II. for being governed 
by his mistresses; at James II. for being governed by his priests ; 
at William III. for being governed by his men favourites; at 
Queen Anne for being governed by her women favourites; and 
at his father for being governed by anybody that could get at him. 
Then, at the end of this tirade, he would turn round to his audience 
and ask, “And who do they say governs now?” The courtiers 
were too well bred to reply, but a wag took the subject up and put 
it to verse. 


“You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain; 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign— 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.” 


How this power over the King was maintained, and how great was 
the self-denial it demanded from the Queen, we read in the pages of 
Hervey. The predominant passion of Queen Caroline was pride, and 
the darling pleasure of her soul was power; “ but she was forced to 
gratify the one and gain the other, as some people do health, by a 
strict and painful régime, which few besides herself could have had 
patience to support or resolution to adhere to.” Every day she 
remained for some seven or eight hours ¢éte-d-t/te with the King, 
“during which time she was generally saying what she did not think, 
assenting to what she did not believe, and praising what she did not 
approve; for they were seldom of the same opinion, and he too fond 


of his own for her ever at first to dare to controvert it. She used to 
wn 2 
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give him her opinion as jugglers doa card, by changing it imper- 
ceptibly, and making him believe he held the same with that he first 
pitched upon.” These interviews were made additionally heavy to 
the Queen from the fact of the King liking neither to read nor to be 
read to; hence her Majesty was forced “like a spider to spin out of 
her own bowels all the conversation with which the fly was taken.” 
However, to all this she submitted for the sake of preserving her 
cherished power. “She knew it was absolutely necessary to have 
interest in her husband, as she was sensible that interest was the 
measure by which people would always judge of her power. To him 
she sacrificed her time, for him she mortified her inclination. She 
looked, spake, and breathed but for him, like a weathercock to every 
capricious blast of his uncertain temper. She governed him by being 
as great a slave to him thus ruled as any other wife could be to a 
man who ruled her. For all the tedious hours she spent then in 
watching him whilst he slept, or the heavier task of entertaining him 
whilst he was awake, her single consolation was in reflecting she had 
power, and that people in coffee-houses were saying she governed this 
country without knowing how dear the government of it cost her.” 
The position of affairs was not lost upon so worldly an observer as 
Walpole. He paid his court to the Queen, he ingratiated himself 
into her good graces, he let her see the difference between himself 
and Compton, and how the one could materially help her whilst the 
other would be of little service. He heard that Compton had offered 
her Majesty an allowance of £60,000 a year. “If my office of 
minister be secured me,” said Walpole, “I will make the allowance 
£40,000 more.” 

The bait was accepted; “the Queen assured him that she believed 
no man so capable of serving the King as himself, that her interest, if 
she had any, should never be employed for any other body, and that 
she was sure the King’s intentions were to continue him.” And so it 
came to pass that Walpole was restored to power, and the Tories still 
continued to gaze from the Pisgah of Opposition upon the Canaan of 
office without being invited to take up their abode within the fertile 
territory. “It was now understood by everybody,” says Hervey, 
“that Sir Robert was the Queen’s minister; that whoever he favoured 
she distinguished ; and whoever she distinguished, the King employed. 
His reputed mistress, Mrs. Howard, and the Speaker Compton, his 
reputed minister, were perceived to be nothing ; and Mr. Pulteney and 
Lord Bolingbroke, in the algebraical phrase, less than nothing.” The 
administration that was in office at the death of the late king was not 
displaced. Sir Robert Walpole, whom the King when Prince of Wales 
had called “a great rogue,” remained at the head of the Treasury ; 
Horace Walpole, who had been called “a dirty buffoon,” was continued 
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in his office as ambassador to France; whilst the Duke of Newcastle, 
who had been called “ an impertinent fool,” and Lord Townshend, who 
had been called “a choleric blockhead,” still held the seals as 
Secretaries of State. The only change was that George II. reigned 
in the stead of George I. 

Into the biography of Walpole we need not enter. We know how 
skilfully he maintained himself in power, how he manipulated parlia- 
mentary majorities, how he defeated the tactics of the Opposition, how 
he restored the fortunes of the nation after the collapse of the South Sea 
Scheme, how ably he presided over the finances of the Treasury, how he 
declined, and how he fell. All this can be read in an ordinary history, 
nor do the pages of Lord Hervey throw any very valuable additions 
upon the information we already possess on the subject to make us 
linger long over his comments and reflections. It is with the inner 
life of the King and Queen that we have especially to deal. Un- 
doubtedly Lord Hervey is a pleasant companion whilst he discusses 
the state of foreign affairs, the Excise Bill, the Porteous Riot, the 
Dissenters and Bishop Hoadley, and the numerous other political 
questions that pass before him ; but where there is so much to choose 
from, we must draw the line at the political and confine ourselves to 
the social. 

The Queen had blessed her choleric little lord and master with various 
pledges of her love, and, as the Princess Royal was now of an age to 
enter the holy state of matrimony, the question was often discussed 
between the royal pair, Where was the husband to be found? “The 
Princess Royal’s personal beauties were a lively clean look and a very 
fine complexion, though she was marked a good deal with the small- 
pox; the fault of her person was that of being very ill-made and a great 
propensity to fat.” It was necessary that the consort of her royal 
Highness should be a Protestant, but it so appeared that at the time 
there was a lack of Protestant partis fit to mate with a princess 
of England. After diligent inquiry, the Prince of Orange was dis- 
covered to be the only young man who could be seriously considered, 
and he, from the portrait that has been handed down to us, could 
hardly be deemed an eligible choice. He was poor, “his estate not 
clear £12,000 a year.” He was a dwarf, and “as much deformed as it 
was possible for a human creature to be.” His face was not bad, his 
countenance was sensible, “but his breath more offensive than it is 
possible for those who have not been offended by it to imagine.” It 
was a “miserable match, both in point of man and fortune.” How- 
ever, as the Courts of Europe were unable to lead to the altar any more 
promising specimen of their order, the princess had to choose, not 
“between this prince and any other, but between a husband and no 
husband, between an indifferent settlement and no settlement at all; 
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and whether she would be wedded to this piece of deformity in 
Holland, or die an ancient maid immured in her royal convent at 
St. James’s.” After careful deliberation, the princess decided in favour 
of marriage ; it was better to part with her guards, to descend from 
the state she kept, to live abroad, to link herself to a little monster, 
than to remain unwedded and be dependent one day upon the bounty 
of a brother who cordially disliked her. “As she apprehended,” says 
Hervey, “the consequences of not being married at all must one time 
or other be wo1se than even the being so married, she very prudently 
submitted to the present evil to avoid a greater in futurity.” Accord- 
ingly the happy news was despatched to every Court on the continent, 
and Parliament generously allowed the future wife a dowry of £80,000. 
Early in November the bridegroom arrived in London and took up his 
abode at Somerset House. The King held the kind view that “the 
Prince of Orange was a nothing till he had married his daughter, and 
that being her husband made him everything ;” consequently his 
Majesty suffered no sort of public honours to be paid to his intended 
son-in-law, whilst he himself behaved towards him scarcely with 
common civility. The Tower guns were not allowed to salute the 
prince, nor was the guard permitted to turn out upon his arrival. 

By the special request of the Queen, Lord Hervey called upon the 
Prince of Orange with her Majesty’s compliments. On his return 
the Queen begged him to “ let her know without disguise what sort of 
hideous animal she was to prepare herself to see.” His lordship 
replied that he had not found the prince so bad as he imagined; that 
she must not expect to see an Adonis, for his body was as bad as 
possible, but that his countenance was far from disagreeable, and his 
address sensible, engaging, and noble. Nor was the bride particularly 
eager, it appears, to embrace her lover. She was in her own apartment 
at her harpsichord, and was as composed as if there had been no 
prince to meet her. “ For my part,” said the Queen, “I never said 
the least word to encourage her to this marriage or to dissuade her 
from it; the King left her too absolutely at liberty to accept or reject 
it; but as she thought the King looked upon it as a proper match, 
and one which, if she could bear his person, he should not dislike, she 
said she was resolved that if it was a monkey she would marry him.” 
Imbued with these ardent and filial sentiments, the Princess Anne calmly 
awaited her fate. or a time the marriage was delayed, owing to the 
Prince of Orange being attacked by a dangerous fever. “ During this 
tedious and dangerous illness no one of the royal family went to see 
him. The King thought it below his dignity, and the rest, whatever 
they thought, were not allowed to do it.” On the whole, it is 
impossible to conceive a more cordial and affectionate welcome of a 
young man into a strange family; if anything was calculated to 
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conduce to the recovery of the prince, it would be the tender solicitude 
exhibited by his future wife and her enthusiastic relations. The 
Dutch are a phlegmatic race, but methinks his royal Highness of 
Orange must have required all the national stolidity to control his 
feelings during the season of his happy and encouraging courtship. 

Though the prologue was inauspicious, the play was duly per- 
formed. The marriage took place on the 14th of March 1734. It 
was celebrated in a little French chapel adjoining St. James’s House, 
and was packed with a most fashionable audienee. ‘The Prince of 
Orange’s whole retinue was as magnificent as gold and silver varied 
in brocade, lace, and embroidery could make them, and the jewels he 
gave the Princess of immense value, particularly the necklace, which 
was 80 large that twenty-two diamonds made the whole round of her 
neck.” During the ceremony the King behaved very well, but the 
Queen and her daughters treated the whole affair with “ undisguised 
and unaffected concern.” The bridegroom appeared a less ridiculous 
figure in his splendid wedding array than was to have been expected 
from such an Adsop. With him nature was greatly assisted by all 
the tricks and devices of art; it was therefore a terrible revelation 
when he had to display himself in the simplicity of his hideous 
imperfections, for unadorned he was not the most adorned. According 
to the gross fashion of his day, it was the custom when royalty was 
united in the bonds of matrimony for the whole Court to enter the 
nuptial chamber and pay their respects to the young couple when in 
bed. Weare told that when the Prince of Orange “came in his 
night-gown and night-cap into the room to go to bed, the appearance 
he made was indescribable; from the shape of his brocaded gown and 
the make of his back, he looked behind as if he had no head, and 
before as if he had no neck and legs.” The sight of her son-in-law, 
thus clad in the somewhat transparent garb which repose commands, 
was too much for the maternal heart of the Queen. 


“ Ah, mon Dieu!” she said to Lord Hervey, “quand je voiois entre ce 
monstre pour coucher avec ma fille, j’ai pensé m’évanouir; je chancelais 
auparavant, mais ce coup la m’a assommée. Dites-moi, my Lord Hervey, 
avez-vous bien remarqué et consideré ce monstre dans ce moment? et 


n’aviez-vous pas bien pitié de la pauvre Anne? Bon Dieu! c’est trop sotte 
en moi, mais j’en pleure encore.” 


Lord Hervey endeavoured to console her Majesty with the easy 
philosophy of a man of the world. “Madam,” said he, “in half 
a year all persons are alike; the figure of the body one’s married to, 
like the prospect of the place one lives at, grows so familiar to one’s 
eyes, that one looks at it mechanically without regarding either the 
beauties or deformities that strike a stranger.” Replied the Queen, 
who was no fool, “ One may, and I believe one does, grow blind at 
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last ; but you must allow, my dear Lord Hervey, there is a great 
difference, as long as one sees, in the manner of one’s growing blind.” 

As was to be expected, the marriage did not result in much 
happiness to either of the contracting parties. The Prince, immersed 
in politics, treated his wife with indifference, and the Princess, 
detesting Holland, its scenery, its customs, and its people, was only 
happy when the bows of her yacht were set for Harwich. In the 
strange home-circle which she quitted, her absence was soon forgotten. 
Her mother never ceased crying for three days; but after three 
weeks (excepting on post days) her royal Highness seemed as much 
forgotten as if she had been buried three years. “So quick a 
smoother is absence,” moralises Hervey, “of the deepest impressions 
royal minds are capable of receiving. Impressions that are only to 
be preserved by an effort of memory and reflection are indeed, in all 
human compositions, like characters written in sand, that if they are 
not perpetually retained by our senses they are seldom of any great 
duration, and are easily effaced though ever so strongly marked.” 

There was one member, however, of this united family whose 
absence would have been the cause of anything but regret. We 
have said that the House of Hanover was notorious for its feuds 
between sire and son—and the family history of George II. was 
no exception to the rule. As George II. when Prince of Wales did 
all in his power to irritate his father—aimed at popularity, became 
the leader of the Opposition, kept a rival Court, and was ever a thorn 
in the side of the old king—so Frederick, Prince of Wales, now 
pursued the same tactics, and was as much a source of anxiety and 
ill-feeling to George Il. as George II. when heir-apparent had 
been to George I. Of Frederick little can be said that is 
favourable. With the exception of the family courage, which he 
possessed in an eminent degree, the baser part?of human nature was 
the stronger within him. He was weak, mean, spiteful, obstinate, 
and as openly immoral in his private life as both his father and grand- 
father had been before him. Educated in Germany, he had not been 
allowed to come over to England during the earlier,days of his youth, 
and it was not until frequent remonstrances had been made to the 
King of the evils that would attend the heir-apparent if he should be 
entirely ignorant of the country over which he was one day to rule, 
that the father allowed his jealousy to give way to the wise counsels 
of his advisers. 


“The Prince’s character at his first coming over,” sketches Hervey, 
“though little more respectable, seemed much more amiable than, upon his 
opening himself further and being better known,it*turned out to be; for 
though there appeared nothing in him to be admired, yet there seemed 
nothing in him to be hated—neither anything great nor anything vicious ; 
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his behaviour was something that gained one’s good wishes, though it gave 
one no esteem for him; for his best qualities, whilst they prepossessed 
one the most in his favour, always gave one a degree of contempt for him 
at the same time; his carriage, whilst it seemed engaging to those who did 
not examine it, appearing mean to those who did; for though his manners 
had the show of benevolence, from a good deal of natural or habitual 
civility, yet his cajoling everybody, and almost in an equal degree, made 
those things which might have been thought favours, if more judiciously 
or sparingly bestowed, lose all their weight. .... He was indeed as false 
as his capacity would allow him to be, and was more capable in that walk 
than in any other, never having the least hesitation from principle or fear 
of future detection in telling any lie that served his present purpose. He 
had a much weaker understanding, and if possible a more obstinate temper, 
than his father; that is, more tenacious of opinions he had once formed, 
though less capable of ever forming right ones. Had he had one grain of 
merit at the bottom of his heart, one should have had compassion for 
him, in the situation to which his miserable, poor head soon reduced him ; 
for his case, in short, was this: he had a father that abhorred him, a 
mother that despised him, sisters that betrayed him, a brother set up 
against him, and aset of servants that neglected him, and were neither of 
use nor capable of being of use to him, nor desirous of being so.” 


The object of this charming youth, as soon as he had settled in 
London, was to cause his parents as much annoyance as lay in his 
power, and it must be admitted from the peculiar circumstances of the 
family circle, and from the tactics of the Opposition, that his capacity 
in this respect was not limited. He seldom spoke to the King, and 
was frequently brutally rude to the Queen, who seems to have hated 
her first-born as cordially as did her consort. He entered into the 
confidences of the Opposition, and was moved as its presiding spirits, 
Bolingbroke and Pulteney, chose to pull the strings. His father 
hating literature and the fine arts, the Prince affected to be a scholar 
and virtuoso, and extended his patronage to struggling authors, 
artists, and sculptors, by whom he was in return praised in pamphlets, 
flattered in pictures, and modelled in busts. In contrast to the seclu- 
sion of the King, the Prince was to be seen constantly walking about 
the streets, or driving in the Park, or ogling the women from the 
theatre. By these arts and devices “ Fritz” was very popular with the 
people, who have always been fond of royalty when genial, good- 
humoured, and not exclusive. The London mob cheered him and 
féted him, as it did the Prince of Orange, not so much because it 
liked the man as because it annoyed the King. It was true that 
Fritz was very wild, was given to dice and mulcting his friends, 
and repudiating his losses, and that evil courses had found in him 
a willing disciple. Yet it was asked what could be expected from 
a young man whose home life was so unbearable, and whose father 
set so scandalous an example? It was not surprising that the Prince 
was bad, it was only surprising that he was not worse. Let royalty 
be only popular, and it need never lack defenders. 
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As heir-apparent to the throne, it was considered most desirable 
that the Prince of Wales, instead of dangling now after Miss Vane 
and then after Lady Archibald Hamilton, should be steadied by the 
ties of matrimony. Various dames were passed before the royal 
view, and at last the King fixed upon the Princess Augusta of Saxe- 
Gotha. The match was proposed to the Prince, who replied, “ with 
great decency, duty, and propriety, that whoever his Majesty thought 
a proper match for his son would be agreeable to him.” The future 
bride was a young girl of seventeen, tall, good-looking, “but her 
person, from being very ill-made, a good deal awry, her arms long, 
and her motions awkward, had, in spite of all the finery of jewels and 
brocade, an ordinary air, which no trappings could cover or exalt.” 
The marriage took place April 27, 1736, amid the usual ceremonies 
and festivities. An important question now arose with regard to the 
establishment of the Prince of Wales. Before his marriage, the king 
allowed his son £24,000 a year, which was now increased to £50,000 
a year, and the young couple were informed that wherever the Queen 
resided apartments would always be provided for them. This state of 
things was far from being approved of by the Prince, and as the 
Opposition thought they saw their way to annoy the King and the 
Government, the matter was taken up and brought before Parliament. 
The Prince was told that an unsettled allowance of some £50,000 a 
year doled out to him by his father was unworthy of his position, and 
insufficient to meet the constant demands upon his purse. When 
George I. was king and the civil list but £700,000, the then 
Prince of Wales had been allowed £100,000 a year. How unjust 
was it now, with a civil list of £800,000, for the heir-apparent to 
the throne to receive but a beggarly £50,000 a year! Let Parliament 
interfere, and a proper establishment would be granted him. 

The advice was only too much in accordance with the wishes of 
Fritz not to be implicitly followed. When the King heard of this 
arrangement he was furious, and vowed that no one should come 
between him and his son. But Walpole, wiser than his master, and 
well aware that there was some justice in the demands of the Oppo- 
sition and that the country was with the Prince, suggested that a 
compromise should be effected. He advised that the King should 
settle upon his son the £50,000 a year, which he now received in 
irregular monthly payments, and at the same time agree to the 
settlement of a jointure, the amount of which was to be left open, 
upon the Princess of Wales. After some opposition the King agreed 
to this counsel, and commissioned the Lord Chancellor to lay the 
proposal before the Prince. Fritz, however, in terms of the most 
mock humility, replied that he was unable to return an answer, as the 
affair was now out of his hands. The King was nearly having a fit of 
apoplexy with suppressed rage; the Queen regretted, in her usual 
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quiet, well-bred fashion, that she had ever given birth to such a mean 
beast, such a liar, such a spiteful cub, such a knave and craven fool ; 
whilst the princesses affectionately hoped that their brother would fall 
down dead. When the subject came before Parliament it was well 
supported by all the leaders of the Opposition, and it was only by the 
influence of Walpole and the judicious administration of Court bribes 
that the Government defeated the motion by a narrow majority. 

A few months after this pecuniary squabble had been settled, the 
Prince, without gaining any personal advantage, managed again to 
draw upon himself the hatred of his parents. The Princess of Wales 
was supposed to be in an interesting condition, and as both the King 
and Queen believed that their son was quite capable of introducing a 
supposititious child into the family, it was desired that the confine- 
ment should take place beneath the roof of Hampton Court. The 
Prince of Wales, on the other hand, merely to spite the wishes of his 
parents, was resolved that the Princess should be confined in London. 
The Queen, however, was not to be defeated in her views. Her son 
might have the bad grace to disobey the commands of the King, but 
she at least would take care to see that no fraud was committed. “At 
her labour,” cried her Majesty, “I positively will be, let her lie in 
where she will, for she cannot be brought to bed as quick as one 
can blow one’s nose, and I will be sure it is her child.” The Queen 
was, however, to be outwitted. One evening the royal family were 
spending the close of the day in their usual manner. The King was 
downstairs playing commerce ; upstairs the Queen was at quadrille ; 
the Princess Emily was occupied at her commerce-table, whilst the 
Princess Caroline and Lord Hervey were at cribbage. Meanwhile, 
whilst all was quiet in the rooms of the palace, a tragedy was being 
acted in the corridors. The Prince of Wales had every reason to 
believe that the hour had arrived when he was about to be made a 
father. With an obstinacy equal to his folly, anda folly equal to 
his barbarity, he ordered a coach to be got ready, and insisted upon 
his unhappy wife being driven off to London. In vain the Princess 
begged for God’s sake to be allowed to remain where she was, and 
that removal at such a moment would cause her the most exquisite 
agony. Her husband only replied, “ Courage! courage! ah, quelle 
sottise !” and told her, “ with the encouragement of a tooth-drawer, or 
the consolatory tenderness of an executioner, that it would be over in 
a minute.” In this state, and mufiling her cries, she was hurried into 
the coach and driven off to London. On her arrival at St. James’s 
Palace, nothing was prepared for her reception, and two table-cloths 
had to do duty for sheets. “At a quarter before eleven, she was 


delivered of a little rat of a girl, about the bigness of a good large 
toothpick case.” 
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The anger of the King and Queen, when the unworthy conduct of 
their son was brought before them, was deep in the extreme. They 
declared that so open and gratuitous an insult could not be passed over, 
and that Fritz should feel their heaviest displeasure. In the feud that 
now ensued, public sympathy was evidently on the side of the parents. 
Even those who regarded the Prince as their tool, and always 
supported his cause, blamed his foolish and unmanly proceedings on 
this occasion. “I am at a loss,” writes Bolingbroke to Wyndham, “ to 
find the plausibility or the popularity of the present occasion of 
rupture. He hurries his wife from Court when she is on the point of 
being delivered of her first child. His father swells, struts, and 
storms. He confesses his rashness, and asks pardon in the terms of 
one who owns himself in the wrong. Besides that, all this appears to 
me boyish, it is purely domestic, and there is nothing, as far as 
I can discern, to interest the public in the cause of his royal High- 
ness.” ‘This was true. So thoroughly had the Prince put himself in 
the wrong, that, acting upon the advice of his friends, he now proceeded 
to apologise for his ungracious behaviour. His wife, he said, was 
seized suddenly, it was necessary to obtain immediate assistance, and 
it was thought better to take her to London, where medical attendance 
could be at once found, than remain at Hampton Court, where there 
wereno physicians. He begged to be forgiven, and he would wait upon 
the King and explain matters. 

But these excuses were treated with the contempt they deserved. 
The Prince was officially informed that his conduct was such “a 
deliberate indignity offered to the King and to the Queen, that 
their Majesties resented it to the highest degree.” His extravagant 
and undutiful behaviour was such evidence of a premeditated de- 
fiance of the King and of his authority “as cannot be excused by 
the pretended innocence of your intentions, nor palliated or dis- 
guised by specious words only.” It was, therefore, the wish of his 
Majesty that the Prince should take up his abode elsewhere than 
under the parental roof until he returned to his duty. “In the mean- 
time,” writes the King, “it is my pleasure that you leave St. James’s 
with all your family, when it can be done without prejudice or 
inconvenience to the Princess, I shall, for the present, leave to the 
Princess the care of my granddaughter until a proper time calls upon me 
to consider of her education.” Thus, finding that all apologies and 
submissive epistles were powerless to soften the harshness of the King, 
the Prince quitted St. James’s Palace and took up his abode at 
Norfolk House in St. James’s Square, which henceforward became the 
rendezvous of the chiefs of the Opposition. To make the separation 
between father and son as public as possible, the King commanded 
that all the correspondence that had passed upon the occasion should 
be printed and distributed among the foreign ministers _at_home, and 
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the British ambassadors abroad. An order wasalso issued prohibiting 
all who attended the levees at Norfolk House from presenting themselves 
at Court. “Thank God!” said the King, “the puppy is out of my 
house.” ‘TI hope to God,” exclaimed the Queen, “I shall never see 
him again.” 

But a graver trouble than unfilial behaviour was now to distress the 
Queen. For some time past the King had become wearied of his once 
favoured Mrs. Howard, now Lady Suffolk, and was completely under 
the thraldom of the Rubens-like charms of Madame Walmoden, a young 
married woman of the first fashion at Hanover, and of whom the less 
said the better. The consequence of this attachment was to make 
London unbearable, and the palace at Herrenhausen all that was 
fascinating and attractive. His irritable and amorous Majesty was 
never so happy as when he was cursing our island, and instituting 
comparisons between England and Hanover to the disadvantage of 
the former. He declared that no English cook could dress a dinner, 
that no English confectioner could set out a dessert, that no English 
player could act, that no English coachman could drive, or English 
jockey ride, and that no English horses were fit to be ridden or driven. 
He vowed that no Englishman knew how to come into a room, nor any 
Englishwoman how to dress, that there were no diversions in England, 
public or private, and that there was no man or woman in England 
whose conversation was to be borne—the one talking of nothing but 
their dull politics, the other of nothing but their ugly clothes. All 
which being interpreted, pithily says Lord Hervey, signified that in the 
society of the stale wife the King could not forget the new mistress. 

It must be confessed that both the Queen and the courtiers had to 
suffer at this time many a mauvais quart Wheure. The King 
quarrelled with the lords-in-waiting, bullied the Queen, rated the 
princesses, and sneered at his faithful advisers of the Crown. In 
reading these Memoirs one is not only struck by the lax state of 
the morals of the Court, but of the unmanly nature of the King’s 
infidelity. Charles II. and Louis XIV. were certainly not patterns of 
the domestic virtues, but they were eminently well-bred men, and 
would as soon have thought of behaving as our second George behaved 
as the one would of talking to a Presbyterian divine for amusement, 
or the other of granting a pension to a Huguenot. It was the royal 
pleasure of George II. to insult his wife precisely where a wife 
would be most insulted, whilst at the same time professing to be 
really attached to her. He amused himself by reading aloud to 
the Queen the letters which he had received from Madame Walmoden. 
He ridiculed the Queen’s looks, her age, and the development of her 
figure. Whenever any foreign princess attracted his attention, he 
coolly asked the Queen to invite the object of his admiration to 
Court, so that he could pay her what he was pleased to call his 
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devoirs. Whilst staying at Herrenhausen he invariably made the 
Queen the confidante of his amours. A witty bedchamber-woman 
once told him that he would be the last man with whom she would 
have an intrigue, “as she knew he would tell the Queen.” “You 
must love the Walmoden,” he calmly writes to his wife, “for she loves 
me.” In short, a more unmanly, vicious little animal never disgraced 
acrown. He was constantly accusing others of being ungentleman- 
like, yet there never lived a man, whether on the throne or off it, who 
was so utterly incapable of understanding the duties comprised in the 
word. He had the manners of a taproom boozer, with the sense of 
delicacy of a pander. 

For the first time in her life the Queen was really anxious about 
herself and her husband. Mrs. Howard was passée, and, if the King 
must be under the influence of an organised infidelity, it was far pre- 
ferable to the neglected wife to know that her rival was one not 
calculated to subjugate too completely the erring husband. In spite 
of his Majesty’s attachment to “her good Howard,” the Queen knew 
that her consort, as he had often admitted, loved “ the little finger of 
his wife better than the whole body of Mrs. Howard.” But now 
Caroline was alarmed. Never had the King remained so long away 
from her; never had he been so incessant in his visits to Hanover ; 
never had he been so bewitched by any of his venal seraglio; never 
had he when absent been so curt and harsh and cold in his correspond- 
ence with her. After all her devotion and all her culpable lenience, 
was she at last to lose her authority over her husband ? 

Nor was Walpole less anxious. Should the King be so completely 
fascinated by the Walmoden as to be indifferent to the Queen, the in- 
direct power of the minister over the policy of the Court could no longer 
be exercised. In the downfall of Caroline was involved the downfall of 
Walpole. And now ensued as singular a conversation as ever took 
place between sovereign and subject, and perhaps between wife and 
friend. The minister began by advising her Majesty to forget that 
she was a wife, but to remember that she was a queen, and to bury 
the woman in the politician. The King was of a warm disposition, 
and it was impossible that she at her advanced time of life could 
possess those physical advantages which her husband so much admired. 
The affections of the King she must leave to others; it must be her 
policy, as it had been her policy, to govern him, and to keep him near 
her by the superiority of her. intellectual acquirements. Let her press 
the King to bring Madame Walmoden over to England, and Walpole 
promised, if the Queen only took his advice, that she would get the 
better of the new-comer. “He taught her this hard lesson,” says 
Hervey, “ till she wept; and her Majesty, instead of reproaching him 
for the liberty he had taken, promised to do everything he had desired 
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her, and thanked him for the friendship he had shown towards her.” 
Was ever woman in this humour wooed—was ever woman in this 
humour won ? 

Accordingly, this charming and high-spirited advice was at once 
acted upon. Lady Suffolk’s lodgings were made ready for their 
successor, and the Queen wrote to her husband to return to England, 
and that, in order to remove the occasion of these incessant absences, 
she was perfectly prepared to take Madame Walmoden into her 
service. The reply of the King is unique in the collection of marital 
compositions: no one but George II. could have written such a 
pious, profligate effusion. “He extols the Queen’s merit towards 
him in the strongest expression of his sense of all her goodness 
to him, and the gratitude he feels towards her. He commends her 
understanding, her temper, and, in short, leaves nothing unsaid 
that can demonstrate the opinion he has of her head and the value 


he sets upon her heart.” How he wishes he could be everything she 
would have him ! 


“ Mais,” pleads the fond and penitent husband, “ vous voyez mes passions, 
ma chére Caroline. Vous connaissez mes faiblesses, il n’y a rien de caché 
dans mon ceur pour vous, et plit 4 Dieu que vous pourriez me corriger avec 
la méme facilité que vous m’approfondissez! Plit a Dieu que je pourrais 
vous imiter autant que je sais vous admirer, et que je pourrais apprendre 
de vous imiter toutes les vertus que vous me faites voir, sentir, et aimer !” 


And then, to show how earnest he is in his wish to be corrected and 
“to imitate all the virtues,” he gushes over the queen’s unsexed-like 
generosity, and concludes, according to his wont, by giving a full and 
enthusiastic description of all the charms of Madame Walmoden. Sir 
Robert Walpole assured Lord Hervey that this letter was so well 
written that if the King would only write to women instead of 
strutting and talking to them, he believed his Majesty would get the 
better of all the men in the world. There is no accounting for tastes. 

But the Queen was soon to be removed from these mixed scenes of 
outrage and affection. Her health had long been delicate from an 
internal disorder, the secret of which she kept to herself, so as not 
to annoy her husband. It appears that the King hated the sight of 
sickness, and never would himself admit that he was incapacitated by 
ill-health. He would get out of bed, choking with a sore throat and 
in a high fever, to dress and hold a levee, and then, when the ceremony 
was over, return to his bed. No matter how poorly the queen might 
be, he never excused her attendance, and we are told that on more 
than one occasion she held a drawing-room when she was well-nigh 
swooning. As long as it was possible for brave woman to resist the 
pain and inconvenience of disease, her Majesty exhibited such courage, 
but at last nature asserted her power, and the rebel had to yield. She 
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was put to bed, given “snake-root with Sir Walter Raleigh’s cordial,” 
and bled freely. These remedies afforded her little relief. ‘“I have 
an ill,” she said, “ which nobody knows of.” No notice was taken of 
this remark, as it was supposed that she felt what she was unable to 
describe, and more than anybody imagined. It was expected that on 
hearing of his mother’s illness the Prince of Wales might pay a visit 
to the palace, and Lord Hervey, as Vice-Chamberlain, desired instruc- 
tions in the event of such a call taking place. 


“Tf the puppy,” ordered the King, “in one of his impertinent, affected 
airs of duty and affection, dare to come to St. James’s, I order you to go to 
the scoundrel and tell him I wonder at his impudence for daring to come 
here; that he has my orders already, and knows my pleasure, and bid him 
go about his business; for his poor mother is not in a condition to see him 
act his false, whining, cringing tricks now, nor am I in a humour to bear 
his impertinence; and bid him trouble me with no more messages, but get 
out of my house.” 


Whatever faults his Majesty possessed, a tendency to beat about 
the bush was not amongst their number. 


Nor was the Queen a whit more eager to see her first-born. She 


fully anticipated that the Prince would call and inquire after her 
condition. 


“Sooner or later,” she said, “I am sure one shall be plagued with some 
message of that sort, because he will think it will have a good air in the 
world to ask to see me; and perhaps hopes I shall ‘be fool enough to 
let him come, and give him the pleasure of seeing my last breath go out of 
my body, by which means he would have the joy of knowing I was dead 
five minutes sooner than he could know it in Pall Mall.” 


The King informed her of the nature of the instructions he had 
given Lord Hervey. 


“T am so far,” continued the Queen, “from desiring to see him, that 
nothing but your absolute commands should ever make me consent to it. 
For what should Isee him? For him to tell me a hundred lies, and to give 
myself, all this time, a great deal of trouble to no purpose? If anything I 
could say to him would alter his behaviour, I would see him with all my 
heart; but I know that is impossible. Whatever advice I gave him he 
would thank me for, he would cry like a calf all the while I was speaking, 
and swear to follow my directions; and would laugh at me the moment he 
was out of the room, and do just the contrary of all I bid him the moment 
I was dead. And, therefore, if I should grow worse, and be weak enough 
to talk of seeing him, I beg you, sir, to conclude that I doat or rave.” 


These instructions were implicitly carried out, and the mother 
passed to her rest, or perhaps, more strictly speaking, to the other 
world, without haying an interview with her eldest son. 

Every hour the condition of the Queen became _worse, and the 
doctors were fairly puzzled, for the symptoms could hardly be 
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attributed to the disease they suspected. Their perplexity was soon 
removed when it was discovered that her Majesty was suffering from 
a rupture which she had kept carefully concealed from her husband, 
knowing his dislike to any physical imperfections. An operation was 
immediately performed, but, mortification setting in, no hope was 
indulged of sparing her life. The invalid was perfectly calm and 
composed. She knew, she said, it was all over with her: at five-and- 
twenty she might have struggled through, but at five-and-fifty it 
was impossible to resist. She declared, however, that she did not think 
she would die before Wednesday—all the remarkable occurrences of 
her life had happened on that day: she had been born on Wednesday ; 
she had been married on Wednesday ; she had brought forth her first 
child on Wednesday ; she had been crowned on Wednesday ; and she 
believed she would die on a Wednesday. Still, in spite of this predic- 
tion, she thought it prudent, whilst she retained her senses, to take 
farewell of her family. To the King she had nothing to say. 


“For as I have always,” she added, “told you my,thoughts of things and 
people as fast as they arose, I have nothing left to communicate to you. 
The people I love and those I do not, the people I like and dislike, and 
those I would wish you to be kind to, you know as well as myself; and I 
am persuaded it would therefore be a useless trouble both to you and me 
at this time to add any particular recommendations.” 


To the Princess Emily she said nothing very particular. To the 
Princess Caroline she recommended the care of her two younger 
sisters. 


“ As for you, William,” continued she to the Duke of Cumberland, after- 
wards the Butcher of Culloden, “ you know I have always loved you tenderly, 
and placed my chief hope in you; show your gratitude to me in your 
behaviour to the King; be a support to your father, and double your 
attention to make up for the disappointment and vexation he must receive 
from your profligate and worthless brother. It is in you only I hope for 
keeping up the credit of our family, when your father shall be no more. 
Attempt nothing even against your brother, and endeavour to mortify him 
no way but by showing superior merit.” 


We are told that these words were so deeply impressed upon the 
heart of the young duke that he never forgot his dying mother’s 
injunction. 

“His maxim,” writes Horace Walpole, “was to bear anything from his 
brother, if he lived to be King, rather than set an example of disobedience 
to the royal authority.” ; 


After a few words of general advice to her children, the Queen 
turned to her husband, took a ruby ring off her finger, and placed it 
upon his, 
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“ This is the last thing I have to give you,” she said : “naked I came to 
you, and naked I go from you. I had everything I ever possessed from 
you, and to you whatever I have I return. My will you will find a very 
short one—I give all I have to you.” 


She then bade him not weep, but to marry again, and we have the 
“‘Paurai des mattresses” reply already alluded to. “I know this 
episode,” says Hervey, “will hardly be credited, but it is literally 
true.” 

During the whole of the Queen’s illness, the conduct of the King ex- 
hibited that extraordinary mixture of affection and harshness which was 
so characteristic of the man. He cried profusely, and owned amidst his 
tears that he was about to lose the best wife, the best mother, the best 
companion, the best friend, and the best woman that ever was born. 
He declared that the Queen was the wisest, the most agreeable, and 
the most useful body, man or woman, that he had ever been acquainted 
with. He felt sure that he could have been happy with no other 
Woman upon earth for a wife, and that if she had not been his wife 
he would rather have had her for his mistress than any woman he 


ever knew. He praised her looks, her tact, her courage, her exquisite 
sense. 


* Poor woman!” he cried. “How she always found something obliging, 
agreeable, and pleasing to say to everybody, and always sent people away 
from her better satisfied than they came! With what grace and politeness 
and sweetness she maintained her dignity !” 


Then he would enter the sick-room, and snub and quarrel with the 
very woman whose praises he had been sounding in the ante-chamber. 
If the invalid turned in her bed to obtain some transient repose, the 
King would burst forth with— 


“ How the devil should you sleep when you will never lie stilla moment ? 
You want to rest, and the doctors tell you nothing can do you so much 
good, and yet you are always moving about. Nobody can sleep in that 
manner, and that is always your way: you never take the proper method 
to get what you want, and then you wonder you have it not.” 


The Queen was unable to sleep, and often fixed her eyes intently 
upon vacancy. “Mon Dieu!” cried the tender husband. “ What 
are you looking at? How on earth can you stare like that? Your 
eyes are like those of a calf whose throat has just been cut!” Then, 
with that fussy solicitude so irritating to the nervous system of an 
invalid, he was always pressing the Queen to take this or that, or 
worrying her with needless inquiries. At last the doctors interfered, 
and a written prescription was pinned upon the bed-curtain ordering 
that the Queen was not to be talked to more than was absolutely 
necessary, and then always in the lowest voice. 

As it became more and more evident that the days of the Queen 
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were numbered, the religious world was most anxious that her 
Majesty should meet her Maker fortified by the rites of the Church, 
The theological views of her Majesty had always been somewhat hete- 
rodox, but it was hoped that on this solemn occasion she would be 
brought to recant many of her objectionable opinions. Walpole, who 
was present, thought it would be good policy not to fly in the face of 
the public, and assented to the proposal that a divine should be 
summoned, ‘“ Pray, madam,” said he to the Princess .Emily, in his 
usual coarse way, “let this farce be played: the archbishop will act it 
very well. You may bid him be as short as you will. It_will do the 
Queen no hurt, no more than any good: and it will satisfy all the 
wise and good fools, who will call us Atheists if we don’t pretend to be 
as great fools as they are.” Thus courteously invited, Dr. Potter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, hastened to the palace. He prayed with 
the dying woman morning and evening, but as she declined to see 
her graceless first-born the sacrament was not administered to her. 


“And unforgiving, unforgiven dies !” 


About ten o’clock on Sunday night the end came. The King was 
in bed and asleep on the floor at the foot of the Queen’s bed. The 
Princess Emily was on a couch in a corner of the room. Suddenly 
the death-rattle sounded in the Queen’s throat. Everybody in the 
chamber hastened round the bed. “I have now got an asthma,” said 
the Queen softly. “Open the window.” Then after a pause, she 
added, “ Pray.” The Princess Emily took up a book and began to 
read some prayers, but before she had repeated ten words the Queen 
expired. The Princess Caroline held a looking-glass to her mother’s 
lips, and, finding there was not the least damp upon it, cried, “’Tis 
over.” 

With the death of the Queen these Memoirs somewhat abruptly 
end. To those who groan over the present sad state of society, and 
prophesy our social decline and fall, the volumes of Lord Hervey may 
be read with profit. If we are not all that we ought to be, at least 
such a condition of morality as is depicted in the pages of the bitter, 
observant vice-chamberlain would be impossible with us. There 
cannot be much to complain of, with a pure Court, an aristocracy 
alive to its duties and responsibilities, a Church active and self-denying, 
a gentry honest and manly, and a people keen after progress, yet 
contented. Let those who believe in the “ good old times” read the 
‘Memoirs of John, Lord Hervey.’ 
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Che Cemple of Mars : 
Movernised from Chaucer’s ‘Rnight’s Tale.’ 
By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE, 


AvutTHorR oF ‘ ORION,’ &0. 


Tux figure of Venus—glorious for to see— 
Was floating naked on the mighty sea! 

And, from the middle down, all covered was 
With billows, bright and green as any glass. 
In her right hand a dulcimer she bore, 

And on her head right fair and graceful wore 
A fresh rose garland, smelling of the groves ; 
While over this appeared her fluttering, doves. 
Before her stood her fair son, Cupido! 

Upon his shoulders pinions had he two, 

And blind he was—as it is often seen: 

A bow he held, and arrows bright and keen. 
Why should I not as well eke tell you all 
The portraiture that was upon the wall, 
Within the Temple of mighty Mars the red? 
The painting all its deep length overspread— 
That’s called the Temple of God-Mars in Thrace ; 
In that same cold and frosty region- 

Where Mars resides in sovereign Mansion. 


First, on the wall was painted a forest, 

In which there dwelleth neither man nor beast, 
With knotty, knarry, barren tree-trunks old, 

Of stxbbes all sharp and hideous to behold, 

In which a rumbling noise and terror ran, 

As though a storm each bough would break and_ban, 
And downward from a hill under a bent 

There stood the Temple of Mars armipotent, 
Wrought all of burnished steel, of which the entrée 
Was long and straight, and ghastly for to see. 
And thereout such a raging violence flies, 

That it makes all the gates to heave and rise. 
The Northern Light in at the door-way shone, 
For window in the wall there was not one 
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Through which men’s eyes might any light discern. 
The door was all of adamant eterne, 

Clenchéd athwart and every side along 

With iron tough; and for to make it strong 
Each pillar, that the Temple dome did bear, 
Was tun-great, and of iron bright and clear. 


There saw I first the dark imagining 

Of Felonie, and all the compassing: 

The cruel Anger, red as burning coal; 

The Pick-purse; and the pale Fear, weak of soul; 
The Smiler with the knife under the cloak; 

The Stable burning with a dun-black smoak ; 

The Treachery of the murdering in the bed ; 

The open War with wounds all dabbled red; 
Contention, with his blade and sharp menace ;— 
All full of bickering was that wretched place. 

The Slayer-of-himself beheld I there— 

His heart’s hot blood hath bathéd all his hair. 
Through stiffened locks the high nail driven quite 
Held the cold Death, with mouth gaping upright! 


Central within the Temple sat Mischance, 
Discomfited—with doleful countenance. 

There saw I Madness, laughing in his rage; 

Arméd Complaint, Outcry, and fierce Outrage. 

The carrion Corse i’ the bush, with throat cut through ; 
A Thousand Slain who sickness never knew; 

The Tyrant with the spoils of force and theft; 

The Town all ravaged—there was nothing left! 


Now saw I burnt the Ship’s carv’d Sea-nymph forms; 
The Huntsman strangled in the wild bear’s arms; 
The Sow gnawing the child right in the cradle; 

The Cook well scalded—maugre his long ladle. 
Nought was forgotten by disastrous Mars: 

The Carter, crushed by his own cart, there was :— 
Under the wheel full low he lay adown! 


Also there were in Mars’ division shown 

The Bowyer, and the Armorer, and the Smith 
That on the anvil forgeth swords fort hwith ; 
And all above depainted in a tour 

Saw I Conquést—sitting in great honour! 
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While a sharp sword o’er his unconscious head 
Was hanging by a subtile-twinéd thread. 
Painted was there the slaughter of Julius, 
Of powerful Nero, and Antonius ; 

Albeit that at this time they were not born, 
Yet was their death depainted there beforne 
By mandate of God-Mars, right by figure, 
So was it shewéd in that portraiture ;— 

As ’tis pre-imaged in the spheres above 
Who shall for love die—or be slain for love. 
Sufficeth one example in stories old: 

I may not give them all, though I fain would. 
The statue of Mars upon a war-car stood, 
Full armed, and grim as if in maniac mood: 
And o’er his head there shineth two figires 
Of stars that are denoted in Scriptures ;— 
One called Puella, and one Rubeus. 

This God of Armies was arrayed thus. 

A wolf there stood before him, at his feet, 
With fire-red eyes—and of a man he ate. 
Painted with subtile pencil was this story, 
In reverence of God-Mars, and of his glory. 
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The Romance of Death. 


Tuey tell us that as Solomon was one day walking with a person in 
Palestine, his companion said to him, with some horror, “ What ugly 
Being is that which approaches us? I do not like his visage. Send 
me, I pray thee, to the remotest mountain of India.” Solomon com- 
plied, and the very moment he was sent off the ugly Being arrived. 
“Solomon,” said the Being, “how came that fellow here? I was to 
have fetched him from the remotest mountain of India.” Solomon 
answered, “ Angel of Death, thou wilt find him there.” So runs a 
grim and striking Eastern Apologue, which Harris, in his ‘ Philological 
Inquiries,’ coldly quotes, to illustrate the skill of the Oriental nations 
in weaving allegorical stories. There is, indeed, no escape from 
Destiny, but we are as ignorant of the way in which we shall quit 
the world’s vast stage as we were of the way in which we entered 
helplessly upon it. Go we must, but, thanks to Prometheus, we know 
not how or when. If Death were as monotonously regular in his 
method of effecting his object as he is in making his appearance, 
there would be little to interest us in the lean, abhorred monster. But 
he comes in as many shapes as Proteus or Vertumnus. He reveals 
himself in such extraordinary forms, that one can almost sympathise 
with the weary philosopher whose sole interest in life was his 
curiosity as to how he should die. “I know,” says the Duchess in 
Webster’s noble tragedy, “‘ Death hath ten thousand several doors for 
men to take their exits, and ’tis found they go on such strange geo- 
metrical hinges you may open them both ways.” 

Of the truth of these words biography and tradition have com- 
bined to supply us with very various and very ample illustrations, 
Singular, indeed, are the legends which have gathered about the 
deaths of some of the most distinguished men who have figured in 
the world’s history. It would be absurd to suppose that these legends 
are in all cases true. Some of them are obviously fabrications ; some, 
having a groundwork of truth, were in all likelihood distorted and 
exaggerated ; and some may, in spite of their intrinsic improbability, 
be literally true. All of them, we may add, rest on authority as 
valid and respectable as that on which far more important events 
have been based. 

We will deal first with the Greeks, merely premising that we mean, 
as well in their case as in the incidents selected from the biographical 
records of other nations, to treat only of men eminent in art and 
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literature. So fertile are the annals of mankind in these curiosities of 
death, that without this limitation our short paper would swell to a 
volume. 

It is not a little singular that the Greeks have scarcely ever failed 
to make the deaths of their literary heroes as marvellous as their 
lives. Homer, they tell us, died of a broken heart, because he could 
not guess a riddle. As Horace had been warned by a witch that a 
chatter-box would be his death, so had Homer been warned by an 
Oracle that he would be killed by a riddle. And his day came. 
Seeing—or rather hearing, for the tradition of his blindness is too 
universal to be discredited—some young fishermen in a boat, he 
unfortunately asked them what sport they had had. To which they 
replied, “As many as we caught we left, as many as we could not 
catch we carry with us.” This was too much for the author of the 
‘Tliad’: he guessed, and guessed, till he could guess no longer, and 
finally died of sheer vexation. According to Gregory Nazianzen, 
Justin Martyr, and Eustathius, Aristotle went off in precisely the 
same way, because he could not understand a more interesting riddle 
set by Nature, namely, the cause of the ebbing and flowing of the 
Euripus. “Since,” he indignantly exclaimed, “I cannot conceive the 
Euripus, let the Euripus receive me.” Diodorus, the ingenious 
inventor of the “horned” and “ veiled ” sophism, having met with his 
match in one Stilpo, who “caught” him with another sophism, which 
he was_unable to solve, went home, wrote a book about it, and died of 
despair. “Kings,” wrote Flatman, speaking of Charles the Second’s 
death, “should disdain to die, and only disappear ”—abscond, that is to 
say, into the other world. Now as Charles died in his bed, and was a 
most unconscionable time about doing so, as he apologetically remarked 
to_his attendants, he can scarcely be said to have illustrated Flatman’s 
remark, but if we are to believe Athenzeus and A#lian, Philetas, though 
not a king, but a poor poet, actually did. He had reduced himself to 
such a_pitch of tenuity by reflection and study, that he was obliged 
to wear lead soles to his boots, to keep himself from being blown 
away,"or possibly from rising like a balloon into the celestial sphere. 
However, the end of Philetas was, as Atheneeus gravely assures us— 
evaporation—he positively evaporated. A young gentleman known 
to Dryden quitted the world in the same way. 


“He disappeared, was rarefied, 
For ’tis improper speech to say he died ; 
He was exhaled; his great Creater drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew.” 


This was possibly the end of Everard Feithius, an illustrious German 
scholar of the seventeenth century, and a friend of De Thou and 
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Casaubon. He went one day into the house of a respectable citizen 
in Rochelle, and was never afterwards heard of; that he was not 
murdered seems clear, and the case was carefully sifted—that he was 
much too wise to walk into a well is equally clear. The only plausible 
interpretation of this, the most mysterious disappearance on record, is 
to suppose that, like Philetas and Dryden’s young gentleman, poor 
Everard also evaporated. But our business is at present with the 
Greeks. 

Anacreon was choked with a grape-stone. Sophocles is said by 
some to have come to the same end, though according to others he 
died of joy at being victor in his last tragic contest. Euripides was 
torn in pieces by dogs hounded on by some women in revenge for his 
misogynism. Auschylus was killed by an eagle dropping a tortoise on 
his bald head, mistaking, it is supposed, the shining poll of the poet 
for a stone and applying it to other uses than Melpomene would 
sanction. Alexis, according to Plutarch, fell dead on the stage while 
they were crowning him with laurel. Ibycus, one of the most 
passionate and brilliant of Helenic lyrists, was murdered by some 
robbers in a desert, and revenged by the crows who were flying 
overhead when the bloody deed was done. Honest Hesiod also 
came to a melancholy end, though “he got his grave,” for his 
corpse haying been flung into the sea it was solemnly brought to 
shore on the backs of some dolphins. Eupolis, the great comic 
poet, was, they say, thrown into the sea by Alcibiades in revenge 
for the poet’s libels on him, ‘without Hesiod’s good fortune. Cleanthes, 
the Stoic, suffering from an ulcer in his mouth, and having been 
advised by his physician to abstain from food for two days, calmly 
observed at the end of the_second day that as he had now advanced 
so far on the road to death he did not think it worth while retracing 
his steps, persisted in abstinence, and died of starvation. The Prince 
of Grammarians, Aristarchus, terminated a life of unbroken study in 
the same extraordinary way. Perhaps death was never approached 
so merrily as by Chrysippus. That venerable philosopher, if we are 
to credit a statement quoted by Diogenes Laertius, died from a fit of 
laughter brought on by seeing an ass eating figs. Tertullian, a grave 
father of the church, be it remembered, tells us that the efforts of the 
same poor innocent in trying to get down some thistles had a similar 
effect on Licinius Crassus, made him, in fact, laugh himself into his 
grave. Amusement was no joke in those days. 

But one of the most singular ways of quitting the world was that 
imposed on the unfortunate philosopher Hermotimus. This worthy 
mystic had, like Proclus and Porphyry, the power of entirely separat- 
ing his soul from his body. His soul surveyed and gyrated about the 
Universe ; his body, a mere corpse, reposed at home. His wife had, 
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it appears, informed him that she very much objected to being left 
alone with a mere clammy load of clay, that she had married him, not 
his carcase, and that if he did not mend his unsocial habit of separating 
his soul’from his body she should resort to violent measures. But 
Hermotimus heeded her not. His wife took to herself a lover. The 
young couple, however, found the corpse not only a very disagreeable 
object in itself, but extremely inconvenient as well, for they never 
knew when it was or was not animated. It might be fixing a glazed 
but watchful eye on their proceedings, for Hermotimus in his corporeal 
state was probably not superior to jealousy, or it might be what it 
seemed, and its master safe in Saturn or Jupiter, but in either case it 
was not satisfactory. They accordingly burnt the body, and the 
dismay of Hermotimus at not finding his wonted earthly tenement 
may, as the sensational novelists put it, be better imagined than 
described. One of the most extraordinary deaths, or rather suicides, 
on record is that related by Philostratus in his ‘ Lives of the Sophists’ 
touching Peregrinus Proteus. This man, modifying the ambition of 
Empedocles, and satisfied with the idea of making himself memorable 
instead of attempting to lay claims to divinity, betook himself to the 
Olympic Games. He then ordered a funeral pyre to be laid in a 
conspicuous place, and having succeeded in attracting the attention of 
the mob proceeded to mount the pyre, set fire to it, and deliberately 
burnt himself to death before the eyes of the astonished spectators. 
A great mystery hangs over the fate of the Prince of Athenian 
orators, the great Demosthenes, though it is pretty clear that he 
poisoned himself. History contains few sadder stories than the story 
of Isocrates’ latter end. Unable to survive the independence of the 
country he loved so well, he terminated a life of incessant toil by his 
own hand ; perhaps a memory of “ the old man eloquent” may have 
steeled Brutus in his stern purpose under similar circumstances after 
Philippi’s fatal day. 

Though the extraordinary legends which have gathered round the 
deaths of so many distinguished Greeks have not repeated themselves 
to the same extent in Roman biography, still a very large proportion 
of Rome’s literary heroes died not like other men. Terence, like his 
model and master Menander, was probably drowned, though according 
to other accounts he pined away with grief, because his transcripts 
from Menander had been lost at sea. The readers of Renaissance 
literature will remember that a similar calamity brought Codrus 
Urceus and Giovanni Aurispa to death’s door. If St. Jerome in the 
Eusebian Chronicle is to be trusted, Lucretius perished by his own 
hand in consequence of his having been driven mad by a love philtre. 
Where St. Jerome got his authority for such a statement it is now 
impossible to determine, though it is more than probable that Mr. 
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Tennyson’s fine poem will do much to disseminate the tradition. We 
L.~y mention in passing that the powerful arguments for suicide 
advanced by Lucretius, in the third book of his great poem, made a 
convert of one of his first English translators—the Rey. Thomas Creech. 
That eccentric gentleman is said to have noted on a page of his 
Lucretius, “ Mem. Next Friday I hang myself,” and added to our list 
of strange deaths by doing so. 

Among other eminent Romans who quitted the world in un- 
common ways was Silius Italicus, who, suffering from a sort of 
cancer, starved himself to death. Much uncertainty hangs over the 
death of Horace, and it is suspiciously probable that that genial and 
graceful spirit, to whom the world owes so much, weary of stumbling 
among the wrecks of life's autumn, awaited not its winter. His 
beloved Mecenas died, and shortly after the poet, who had said he 
could never survive him, was sharing his grave on the Esquiline. 
Gallus, the elegant and accomplished poet, the friend of Virgil, the 
darling of “ the Circles,” threw himself on his sword. Macer committed 
suicide. Cicero and Boethius were assassinated. Lucan, the author 
of the ‘Pharsalia,’ which is with all its faults one of the most cha- 
racteristic expressions of Roman genius, and if we consider the age of 
the author, twenty-five, a prodigy of precocious power, evinced extra- 
ordinary firmness in meeting death. The emperor had issued a 
mandate for his execution. The young poet entered a warm bath, 
opened one of his veins, and while expiring faltered out some lines 
from his own poem in which he had described a soldier dying under 
similar circumstances. His uncle, the philosopher Seneca, perished in 
the same way. The fate of Petronius Arbiter, the author of the 


‘Satyricon,’ was so extraordinary that we shall give Tacitus’ account 
of it. 


“ He determined to linger no longer between hope and fear, yet he did 
not force out life by one violent effort, but ordering his veins to be opened 
had them bound up again; then opened them afresh as the mood took 
him, addressing his parents, not seriously, or with any view of gaining a 
reputation for fortitude. He listened to them while they recited, not any- 
thing touching the immortality of the soul or the tenets of philosophers, 
but frivolous poems and smooth verses. Some of his slaves he rewarded 
with presents, others he [ordered to be] scourged; he feasted, and took a 


nap, so that his death, though compulsory, had all the appearance of being 
natural.” 


The end of this accomplished but infamous man, and we may add 
that of Vanini too, amply prove that constancy in meeting death, 
even when it approaches in a terrible form, as it did in the case of the 
Italian, is not reserved only for those strong in the consciousness of a 
well-spent life. The fate of the elder Pliny must give him a place 
among the martyrs of science. Wishing to get a near view of the 
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extraordinary phenomena which preceded the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79, he ordered his servants to prepare a vessel for 
the purpose of making for Stabice. There, note-book in hand, the 
greatest naturalist of antiquity perished, stifled it is supposed by the 
noxious vapours which came welling up from the ground. 

Leaving the ancient and coming to the modern world, we shall find 
Death assuming many extraordinary guises, and if the incidents are 
not on the whole so wildly romantic, they are often quite as strange, 
while they have at the same time the advantage of being far more 
satisfactorily authenticated. If we are to believe Paulus Jovius (which, 
gentle reader, we warn you not to do, as a rule, before you have 
ascertained whether he is writing with his golden or his iron pen), 
Duns Scotus—the subtle doctor—the appalling author of thirteen 
folio volumes before he was thirty-three, was buried alive. He had 
fallen down in a fit, was taken for dead, and hurried into his coffin. 
After a while poor Duns, it appears, recovered, beat, tore, and scratched ; 
but all in vain, he became in good earnest a denizen of his horrible 
prison. It has been remarked that Death does not permit mankind 
to trifle with impunity, either with his gloomy divinity or with the 
awful secrets of his realm. Whether Moliére actually expired while 
supporting the character (‘ Le malade Imaginaire’) of a sick man who 
pretends to be dead, is doubtful. A Latin epitaph, written at the time, 
asserts it as acertain fact. The last couplet has been translated thus: 


“Old, surly Death, offended at his play, 
Would not be joked with in so free a way; 
He, when he mimick’d him, his voice restrained, 
And made him act in earnest what he feign’d.” * 


"Twas a curious coincidence that Falconer, the author of that 
fine descriptive poem ‘The Shipwreck,’ should have perished in the 
casualty he so nobly describes, and that Shelley should have antici- 
pated so accurately in poetical description his own fate. 

' Old Mr. Morgan might, perhaps, remember John Palmer falling dead 
on the stage as he uttered the words, “There is another and a better 
world,” in the fourth act of the ‘Stranger.’ Another English actor 
(we have lost our reference and cannot recollect the name) expired as 
he repeated the passage in ‘ Measure for Measure ’— 


* We append the elegant original, and are inclined to attribute it to the 


only Latin poet France has produced who might occasionally dispute the 
palm with Martial, Giles Ménage: 


“ Roscius hic situs est tristi Molierus in urnd 
Cui genus humanum ludere, ludus erat, 

Dum ludit mortem, Mors indignata jocantem 
Corripit, et mimum fingere seva negat.” 
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“ Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep.” 


“ To-morrow I will utterly confute all that I have proved to-day, by 
stronger arguments,” said Simon of Tournay, at the close of a lecture 
in which he vaunted that he had proved all the great mysteries: of 
religion: on the morrow he was laid low by apoplexy. George 
Valla was hurrying from his lodgings to deliver a lecture on the 
probability of the immortality of the soul, but before he reached hig 
class-room he had solved the problem, for himself at least, by 
dropping dead on the way. The impious and profligate Pietro 
Aretino, who boasted that he had libelled everybody dead or alive, 
with the exception of the Almighty, whom he had spared because he 
knew nothing about Him, terminated his existence characteristically. 
He was drinking and enjoying himself with certain other ecclesiastics, 
and one of them, telling a story of Aretino’s sisters, little enough to 
their credit, the wit leaned his chair back to laugh with full freedom, 
slipped, and dashed out his brains on the marble floor. Sir George 
Etherege, author of that delightful comedy ‘Sir Fopling Flutter,’ 
and one of the most pleasing of the Restoration dramatists, met his 
death under similar circumstances. He had passed the evening with 
some friends whom South would call active, able, and laborious soakers, 
men who, like Lander’s Porson, probably hated the house where it 
was as easy to find the way out as the way in. As they departed, Sir 
George staggered out to light them downstairs, and while doing so 
pitched headlong over and broke his neck. “Thus,” as the Notes to 
Grammont put it, “he fell a martyr to jollity and civility.” The 
greatest poetical genius America ever produced—Edgar Allen Poe— 
gasped out a life the world could ill spare in the agonies of a drunken 
debauch. Who has not cursed the fatal brawl which robbed us of 
Christopher Marlowe? “Death,” says Sir Walter Scott, “creeps 
upon our most frivolous as well as upon our most serious employments,” 
but of all the scenes on which he ever obtruded his unwelcome 
presence, none surely was more alien than that foul haunt at Deptford. 
There, amid the refuse and offal of humanity, with their licentious and 
blasphemous songs ringing in his ears, the dagger of a brutal bully 
plunged into the brain of him who at twenty-nine was the rival—the 
superior, of Shakespeare. They were born, be it remembered, in the 
same year, and few would hesitate to assert that the work which 
Shakespeare had produced at that age was far inferior to that of his 
ill-fated fellow-dramatist. 

It is curious to observe how many of our tragic writers have 
terminated their existence in a tragic manner—in a manner, we may 
add, which corresponded only too closely with the character of their 
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lives. Robert Greene, worn out with debauchery, and completely 
shattered with diseases which were the consequence of his ill-guided 
indulgences, was carried off, it is said, by a surfeit of red herrings. 
There is no sadder book in literature than his dying homily, ‘A 
Groat’s Worth of Wit bought with a million of Repentance.’ That 
Otway died miserably is clear, though it is not easy to learn the 
precise manner of his death. Johnson gives three accounts, either 
that he was literally starved to death, or that rushing out in the rage 
of hunger into the streets he went into a coffee-house, where, a 
gentleman giving him a guinea, he bought a roll and choked himself 
with the first mouthful, or, thirdly, that he died of a fever caught by 
a violent pursuit of a thief who had robbed one of his friends. For 
this last story there is, we believe, no foundation ; it is lamentably 
probable that the immortal author of ‘Venice Preserved’ and ‘The 
Orphan’ perished of actual want. His remains are mouldering away 
in St. Clement Danes churchyard, with no stone to mark the spot. 
In the same place too sleeps his friend Lee, who also “died like a 
dog.” Poor Lee! his ‘ Rival Queens’ is certainly one of the gems 
of the later drama, and his other plays with all their bombast are full 
of beauties. He had been, it is said, carousing with a party of 
friends, none of whom had the grace to see him home. In the 
morning he was found dead in the streets, which were covered with 
snow. A dray had passed over his body, whether before or after 
death was uncertain. 

A great mystery hangs over the fate of Peter Motteaux, who was 
also connected with the stage, though he is better known to us as a 
coadjutor of Urquhart’s in that masterly version of Rabelais’ great 
work, which almost disputes the palm with the original. He was 
found strangled in a house in Wych Street, into which he had gone 
one afternoon. Four women and a soldier were put on their trial for 
murdering him, but after an inquiry which lasted between five or six 
hours the jury acquitted them.* There was no adequate motive, it 
seems, for the murder, and though marks on the neck proved that 
death must have been caused by strangulation, it was possible that he 
had accidentally made away with himself; that it was no case of 
yoluntary suicide was perfectly clear, except on the supposition that a 
paroxysm of suicidal mania had suddenly seized him. To the present 
day the problem of his death remains unsolved. A similar fate, though 
without the mystery, befell Thomas May, the historian of the Long 
Parliament, the translator and continuer of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ and one 
of the most versatile authors of the seventeenth century. He was 
found dead in his bed with all the signs of having been strangled. 


* See for this interesting case The Evening Post, April 26 and April 29, 
1718, and the Weekly Journal, April 26, 1718. 
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An examination of the body, however, proved to the satisfaction of 
every one that he had neither fallen a victim to murder or suicide. 
He had been suffocated by the strings of his nightcap being tied too 
closely, for he was very, fat, and had gone to bed intoxicated. 
Becoming comatose, it is supposed that he had neither the power to 
loosen the strings or to cry for assistance, and so perished. Andrew 
Marvel has indeed tried to make out in an amusing poem that his 
poor friend had died, not from the indirect but the direct “ force 
of good wine,” and consequently is to be numbered strictly among 
the martyrs of Bacchus. Marvel himself, by the way, died very 
mysteriously, and not without strong suspicion of having been 
poisoned, though it would be difficult to assign any motive for the 
deed—he had little to leave any one, poor soul, but his integrity. We 
question whether any assassin “drugged the dire bowl or pointed the 
murderous knife” for that. 

Who has ever penetrated the mystery that wraps the last hour of 
the gentle poetess L. E. L.? Was it accident or was it choice that 
guided the deadly phial to her lips on that lonely night? Was it 
accident or choice that terminated the life of the charming authoress 
of ‘Romance and Reality’? There is good authority for supposing 
that Guicciardini the historian (we have often wondered what could 
have induced Macaulay to call him the Tuscan Thucydides) was also 
poisoned. Poison also rent the veil of the future for Condorcet, 
who was found lying lifeless in his dungeon with his finger point- 
ing to the passage in Horace which tells by what art Pollux and 
Hercules reached the starry citadels. Winkelmann, Ramus the 
philosopher and Anti-Aristotelian, and Davila, John Hampden’s 
favourite author, fell under the assassin’s blow. There is some- 
thing which strikes us as peculiarly terrible about the fate of Sir 
John Suckling, one of the most charming of our minor lyric poets. He 
had been robbed by his valet, the fellow fled, and, knowing that his 
master would pursue him as soon as the theft was discovered, stuck 
the blade of a pen-knife in Suckling’s boots. Suckling, perceiving 
that he had been robbed, acted as the villain anticipated, and, plunging 
his foot impetuously into his boot, ran the penknife right into the 
flesh, and died of the consequences. Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, one 
of the profoundest and most original thinkers who ever expressed him- 
self in verse, met with a terrible fate. He had a favourite servant, 
one Ralph Heywood, who had faithfully attended him for many years. 
The man, it seems, was dissatisfied with the remuneration he was 
receiving, and on expostulating with his master was severely repri- 
manded. In a paroxysm of fury he seized a knife and stabbed Brooke 
in the back mortally. Immediately afterwards the fellow committed 
suicide with the knife which was still reeking with his master’s life- 
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blood. Sir Thomas Overbury’s awful doom adds another grim page 
to the romance of death, though the details are too familiar for us to 
enlarge upon here. 

Death can never be made cheerful ; but as we have been dwelling so 
long on its more appalling phases it may be well to vary the note and 
contemplate it, if not in pleasant at least in curious forms. The 
amiable and saintly Berkeley was the innocent cause of the death of 
Malebranche. He went to pay Malebranche a visit, and he found him 
suffering from an inflammation in the lung. The conversation turned 
on the non-existence of matter, and it waxed so loud and hot that poor 
Malebranche increased his disorder to such an extent that he died 
shortly after. Perhaps no man ever succumbed to a stranger fate than 
Jean Baptist Santeul, one of the few great Latin poets France has 
produced. He was enjoying himself with some friends at Dijon when 
one of them dropped some Spanish snuff into Santeul’s wine. Not 
noticing the circumstance, he inadvertently drank off the draught, 
which proved fatal in a few hours. Goldsmith and the poet Edmund 
Smith, whose life has been written by Johnson, fell victims to their 
own folly in prescribing for themselves in opposition to their medical 
advisers ; perhaps Salmasius, and certainly Sir Robert Walpole, must be 
added to the list. Shadwell and the Abbé Bourdelot died in conse- 
quence of over-doses of opium, and Serjeant Talfourd, it is said, 
narrowly escaped the same fate. The eminent scholar Ludolph Kuster, 
a name which can never be mentioned without respect by philologists, 
brought about his death in a singular manner. It was his habit 
to study at a low table surrounded with three or four circles of books 
placed on the floor. The continual stooping which was thus necessitated 
by the position of the books and the table caused an abscess in the 
pancreas, from which he died. A surfeit of melons brought another 
mighty scholar, Argyropulus, to the grave. 

It is difficult to associate “the melancholy Cowley,” as he called 
himself, with convivial excesses, and yet convivial excesses were the 
cause of his death. He had been to a merry-making with his friend 
the Rey. Thomas Sprat, author of the ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ 
and afterwards Bishop of Rochester. On their return, as they were 
both intoxicated, they laid down to sleep in a field by the roadside. 
The hardier constitution of the reverend gentleman enabled him to set 
the dews at defiance, but poor Cowley took a severe chill which ended 
in his death. The poet Shenstone—how few trouble themselves now- 
a-days to read his delightful ‘ Schoolmistress ’ and his pretty ‘ Pastoral 
Ballad ’—died as eccentrically as he lived. He had quarrelled with 
his housekeeper, who it would appear was dearer than housekeepers 
should be, and poor Shenstone, relapsing into a fit of sulks, insisted on 
sleeping in a cart in his backyard to spite his mistress. The result 
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was a fever which carried him off. Parnell, the author of that 
beautiful poem the ‘Hermit,’ drank himself to death in his grief 
for his wife’s death, and Daniel Morhorf died of grief on account of a 
similar bereavement, without the aggravation of alcoholic poison. 
Osorio—the Cicero of Portugal—perished literally of a broken heart 
induced by the political miseries of his country, and if an authority 
quoted by Bayle lies not, Hermolaus Barbarus was, like our own 
Bishop Gauden, brought to the grave by personal pique acting on an 
over-sensitive temperament. 

The illustrious Salmasius may be added to the list. The poet 
Fletcher fell in some degree a victim to personal vanity. He had 
ordered a new suit of clothes, and refused, though the plague was 
raging, to leave London before they were sent home. He stayed in 
town, caught the plague, and died. His friend Massinger, who after- 
wards shared his grave, was, like Duke and Savage, found dead in bed. 
Poor Eustace Budgell, Addison’s cousin, and one of the most pleasing 
contributors to the Spectator, feeling things were going wrong with 
him, filled his pockets with stones, took a boat, and as it was shooting 
London Bridge flung himself into the river. He had persuaded his 
daughter to commit suicide with him, but the young lady declined. 


He left on the bureau in his bedroom a slip of paper on which was 
written 





“What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong.” 


Tannahill was another poetical suicide, if at least he was not 
murdered. A slight stumble and abrasure caused the death of Mason 
—Gray’s friend—and Charles Lamb came to his end by a similar 
accident. Dean Fletcher smoked himself to death, and Xenocrates 
walked into a well. 

There is a good deal of mystery attached to the cause of the death 
of the painters Raphael and Giorgione. Polidoro Caravaggio was 
strangled in bed by one of his servants, and Correggio threw himself 
into the pleurisy which ended him, by dragging a heavy load of two 
hundred livres’ worth of copper for eight miles with a burning sun 
beating on him. Domenichino was probably poisoned. 

The career of Henry Cuff, one of the most eminent Greek scholars 
of the sixteenth century, was cut short by the gallows. He had 
aided and abetted the unhappy Earl of Essex in his rebellion. 
Camden describes him as a man of exquisite learning and penetrating 
wit, but of a seditious and crooked disposition, which was likely enough. 
Bonfadio, the elegant and accomplished scholar, was beheaded for an 
atrocious offence, and there are dark legends about the illustrious 


Politiano’s end. One of the profoundest lawyers who ever lived, 
VOL. LIV. P 
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Ubaldus Baldus, died of hydrophobia, which is, as far as we know, the 
earliest authenticated case of that appalling malady. He had a little dog 
whom he used to fondle in his study, and for whom he had a very 
great affection. One day, however, the animal slightly bit him on 
the lip. Baldus took no notice of it at the time, but a few months 
afterwards the disease manifested itself in all its virulence. A fever 
brought on by over-riding deprived the court of kingly makers of one 
of its brightest ornaments, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and a “ chill” caught 
one summer evening on the Thames at Richmond robbed the world of 
James Thomson. Lord Bacon fell a martyr to his scientific curiosity. 
He was one day driving up Highgate Hill, and the snow was on the 
ground. It suddenly struck him that snow must from its chemical 
ingredients have a preservative property, and he resolved to put his 
theory to the proof. Stopping his carriage at a neighbouring farm- 
house, he purchased a fowl and stuffed it carefully with snow. He 
took a chill, and became before he could reach home so alarmingly 
ill that he was obliged to be carried to Lord Arundel’s house at 
Highgate. There a damp bed aggravated his symptoms, and he 
died in a few days. 

Such are some of the forms which Death has assumed, and such 
some of the circumstances under which he has made his dread appear- 
ance. “It is,” says that great man to whose death we have just 
alluded—* it is as natural to die as to be born, and to a little infant 
perhaps the one is as painful as the other,” but it matters much how 
that death comes. In Hazlitt’s beautiful but somewhat cynical image, 
our mother Nature “ holds us up in her arms to look on the raree-show 
of the Universe ;” and then, as an earthly mother might do, she tires, 
and we, weary children, drop asleep on her bosom. In which of his 
myriad shapes the awful form will present himself, when the summons 
is issued, whether he will come as “a doleful messenger,” or find 
us “ waiting upon his shore and wafting unto him to draw near and 
wishing above all things to see his star,” is known as yet neither to 
me who trace these pages, nor to you, reader, who idle listlessly over 
them. Let us at least hope that “when the sacred vessel is 
signalled from Delos” the messenger may find us as he found 
Socrates ; as he found La Place, and Boyle and Arnauld, and Berkeley 
and Chalmers and Hunter—whose last words were, “If I had 


strength enough to hold a pen, I would write how easy and pleasant 
a thing it is to die.” 

















[ 2 ] 


General Oglethorpe. 





Wuat reader of Boswell’s Life of Johnson (and who would 
venture to acknowledge he has not read it?) does not remember the 
pleasant little dinner-parties at General Oglethorpe’s? The quaint 
figure, too, of the venerable General in his old-fashioned cocked hat, 
with his sword by his side, and his walking-staff and book in hand, 


is familiar to most of us. Let us introduce him to the reader as he 
introduced himself to Boswell: 


“Let me here be allowed,” says Boswell, “to pay my tribute of most 
sincere gratitude to the memory of that excellent person, my intimacy 
with whom was the more valuable to me, because my first acquaintance 
with him was unexpected and unsolicited. Soon after the publication of 
my ‘Account of Corsica,’ he did me the honour to call on me, and 
approaching me with a frank and courteous air, said, ‘My name, Sir, is 
Oglethorpe, and I wish to be acquainted with you. I was not a little 


flattered to be thus addressed by an eminent man,.of whom I had read 
in Pope, from my early years, 


‘Or driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Will fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole.’ 


I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, insomuch 
that I not only was invited to make one in the many respectable companies 
whom he entertained at his table, but had a cover at his hospitable board 
every day when I happened to be disengaged; and in his society I never 


failed to enjoy learned and animated conversation seasoned with genuine 
sentiments of virtue and religion.” 


General Oglethorpe was a remarkable man, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not accede to Johnson’s offer to write his life. “He 
(Johnson) urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his life. He 
said, ‘I know no man whose life would be more interesting. If I 


were furnished with materials, I should be very glad to write it.’ ” 
Boswell adds in a note: 


“The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time; but upon 
a subsequent occasion he communicated to me a number of particulars, 
which I have committed to writing; but I was not sufficiently diligent in 
obtaining more from him, not apprehending that his friends were so soon 
to lose him; for, notwithstanding his great age, he was very healthy and 


vigorous, and was at last carried off by a violent fever, which is often fatal 
at any period of life.” * 





* It is worthy of remark that this was Boswell’s own end. Malone, ;in 
the Advertisement to the Third Edition of, his work, says: “Unfor- 
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Judging from his singular ability in recording the conversation of 
Johnson and his friends, we may lament the loss of Boswell’s 
memoranda concerning the General. We are not aware that they 
have ever been given to the public in any shape, nor whether they 
are still in existence. We must remember that Oglethorpe was not 
only commemorated by Pope, but that Thomson also paid a tribute to 
his high character in his ‘Liberty’ (part v. 645), where, speaking 
of colonies, he says : 


“e 


bound by social freedom, firm they rise ; 
Such as, of late, an Oglethorpe has form’d, 
And, crowding round, the charm’d Savannah sees.” 


Probably few of our readers are acquainted with many incidents in 
General Oglethorpe’s life. They picture him to their mind’s eye as 
the friend of Dr. Johnson, and the pleasant garrulous old man of an 
almost fabulous age, who could talk of serving under Prince Eugene 
(Sir Roger de Coverley’s ‘Prince Eugenio’), and who could mention 
his adventures in snipe-shooting in Conduit Fields—where Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, now stands. On the latter point it may be of 
interest to remark that Pennant says: “The late Carew Mildmay, 
Esq.,* used to say that he remembered killing a woodcock on the site 
of Conduit Street, at that time an open country. He and General 
Oglethorpe were great intimates, and nearly of the same age, and 
often produced proofs to each other of the length of their recollec- 
tions.” We have mentioned this anecdote in passing, as we shall 
have to refer to it in estimating the true age of our General. 
Conduit Street was built in 1718, and it is not such a wonderful fact 
that persons living into the concluding quarter of the last century 
should remember, as Mildmay and Oglethorpe could, portions of the 
Metropolis, which in their early youth were fields, now become 
fashionable and thickly-populated streets. There are probably not a 
few persons now living who can remember the “ Five Fields,” as they 
were called, at the present day the fashionable Belgravia ; and even 
Tothill Fields; when snipe could be found there. 

We shall throw together, then, a few notes on General James 
Edward Oglethorpe, and intersperse them with such Oglethorpiana 
as may be gathered from Boswell’s amusing pages. The obituary 
of June 30, 1785, records the name of General James Edward 
Oglethorpe at his seat, Cranham Hall, Essex. ‘“ The papers,” says 
the correspondent of Sylvanus Urban, “mention his age as 102, but 





tunately, in the midst of his labours, he was seized with a fever, of which, 
to the great regret of all his friends, he died on the 19th of May, 1795.” 
Such,is Malone’s account. 


* Mr. Carew Hervey Mildmay died at the great age of 96 in 1780. 
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it appears by the books of Christ Church, Oxford,* that he was 
entered there in 1714 as being then 16, which would make his age 
only 87. However (he would never tell his age) he possessed all his 
faculties to within three or four days of his death.” Another 
correspondent observes: “ He was always unwilling to tell his age; 


perhaps he was not certain about it.” A third, however, dedicates the 
following lines to his memory : 


“One hundred two, Methusalem in age, 
A vigorous soldier, and a virtuous sage! 
He founded Georgia, gave it laws and trade, 
He saw it flourish, and he saw it fade.” 


Now, if the entry in the college books could be verified, we are 
afraid that Mr. Thoms would triumphantly point to it as conclusively 
demolishing the General’s supposed centenarianism; but, then, how 
are we to reconcile it with Pennant’s assertion that Mr. Carew 
Mildmay and Oglethorpe were “nearly the same age”? When 
Mr. Mildmay died in 1780 at the age of 96 (the age stated in all the 
Baronetages we have seen) Oglethorpe was then only 82, and there 
would appear a great discrepancy in their years. The General would 
have been comparatively a’ boy to Mildmay, and they could hardly 
have “often produced proofs to each other of the length of their 
recollections.” If, however, we were to assume that they were con- 
temporaries in age, as Oglethorpe died five years after Mildmay, it 
would bring him up to 101 at his death, or nearly the age which 
some reported him. We are enabled, however, to set the matter at 
rest. Through the courtesy of that most civil of college servants, 
Mr. Moses Holliday, “ Bailiff” of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, we 
inspected the buttery books of that college. In those days there were 
only Scholars and Gentlemen-Commoners at Corpus. Amongst the 
latter the name of Oglethorpe occurs as in residence in 1714, and 
once or twice in 1715, when he ceased to reside. The volume for 
1713 is either lost or mislaid, and we could not verify the Christian 
name, which was usually put down at entrance. However, the 
deficiency was kindly supplied by the Keeper of the Archives of the 
University, the Rev. the Warden of Wadham, who has sent us an 
extract from the Register of Matriculations of the University: 
“ Term. Trin. [1714] Julit 8. C.C.C. Jacobus Oglethorpe 16 Theoph. 
Ff. S* Jacobi Lond. Equ. fil.” The date “1714” is not actually 
written in the Register; but the date “1713” is written above the 
first entry of the preceding Hilary Term. Here, then, we have the 
proof that James, son of Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, of St. James’s, 


* This is a mistake. The college was Corpus Christi, Oxford, as will be 
seen, 
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London, was matriculated as of Corpus College on the 8th of July, 1714, 
his age being then 16. He must have been born, then, in 1698; and 
at the date of his death, in 1785, would have been only 87. 

The family of Oglethorpe was one of considerable antiquity, and 
originally seated at Oglethorpe in Yorkshire. We are informed 
that one of them was reeve of the county at the time of the Conquest. 
The ancient seat at Oglethorpe continued in the family till the Civil 
Wars, when it was lost for their loyalty. 

The General’s great-grandfather, William Oglethorpe, was born in 
1588, and married Susannah, daughter of Sir William Sutton, and 
sister to Lord Lexington. He had a son anda daughter. The son, 
Sutton Oglethorpe, was born in 1612, and had two sons—(1) Sutton, 
who was Stud-Master to Charles II.; and (2) Theophilus. The 
second son, Theophilus, or, as he afterwards was, Sir Theophilus, was 
the General’s father, and was born in 1650. He was lieutenant- 
colonel in the Duke of York’s troop of Horse Guards, and from 1673 
to 1679 one of the Commissioners for executing the office of Master 
of the Horse. He appears to have purchased Westbrook Place, near 
Godalming, and to have obtained considerable parliamentary influence 
in the now disfranchised borough of Haglemere, for which place he 
sat, as did his three sons after him. He seems to have sat previously 
for Morpeth in 1685. He is mentioned as first equerry to King 
James II., and a major-general in that monarch’s army. Sir Theo- 
philus married Eleanora Wall, of a considerable family in Ireland, by 
whom he had seven children. He died in 1702, and was buried in 
St. James’s Church, Westminster, where is a monument to him and 
his son Lewis. The issue of his marriage consisted of three sons 
and four daughters. The eldest son, Lewis, was equerry to Queen 
Anne, and aide-de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough. He was 
killed at the battle of Schellenburg in 1704, at the age of twenty-two. 
Like his father he sat for the borough of Haslemere. The second 
son, Theophilus, was aide-de-camp to the Duke of Ormond. He also 
sat for the family borough, and is mentioned as having died without 
issue before 1738. He seems to have been elected for Haslemere in 
1708, and in 1710 is styled Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe. The third 
son, James Edward, was our general, whom we find first sitting for 
Hasiemere in 1722. The daughters seem all to have married 
foreigners, and two of them were in the Court of King James’s Queen 
at St. Germains. The correspondent of Sylvanus Urban says that 
the five eldest children were born in St. James’s Palace, and adds 
that the story is well known, and was once much spread by the 
Whigs, who believed in the foolish tale of the Warming Pan, that 
one of these children was the person introduced. 

The Oglethorpes were always staunch Jacobites, and the General’s 
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father, Sir Theophilus, refused to serve under the Prince of Orange, 
who, after vainly endeavouring to gain him over, gave his regiment 
to the Lord Churchill’s (afterwards Duke of Marlborough) brother. 
The known principles of the family, and their attachment to the 
Stuarts, brought suspicion (most unjustly, we feel assured) on our 
General himself in the “ forty-five.” It was probably to Mary 
Oglethorpe, the General’s third sister, that Lady Cowper, with 
true Whig instinct, alludes in her Diary, under the date of December 
16, 1714: “Mrs. Clayton dined here. She told me that the 
Duchess of Bolton made great interest for Mrs. M. Oglethorpe to be 
a maid of honour (if a woman can be so that has had several children). 
The Princess is mightily obliged to her Grace for the recommendation, 
for the Oglethorpes have always been spies to France, and this very 
woman took a journey thither the day after the Queen was buried : 
and to be sure she had always been a spy upon the Whigs, her 
mother having turned her out of doors upon pretence of her being a 
Protestant and a Whig. So she harboured herself with those who 
were really so; particularly, she was always at my Lady Mohun’s, 
where all the libertine Whigs were frequently, and she certainly did 
a world of harm that way.” O fie! my Lady Cowper, we do not 
believe a word of your insinuation; and pray, were not your own 
family, the Claverings, notorious for their staunch Jacobite predilec- 
tions? But how different do things appear to the eyes of the wife of 
a Whig Lord Chancellor! 

As James Oglethorpe’s name ceases to appear in the buttery-books of 
Corpus College in the year 1715, we find that in that year he received 
a captain-lieutenant’s (we presume lieutenant and captain’s) com- 
mission in the first troop of the Queen’s Grenadiers. He was shortly 
afterwards, upon the recommendation of the Duke of Marlborough, 
appointed aide-de-camp and secretary to Prince Eugene, and accom- 
panied him in the expedition against the Turks, and was present at 
the siege of Belgrade. Of this fact we are assured from a conver- 
sation at a dinner-party at the General’s in 1772, when Dr. Johnson 
said, “‘ Pray, General, give us an account of the Siege of Belgrade.’ 
Upon which the General, pouring a little wine upon the table, de- 
scribed everything with a wet finger. ‘Here we were, here were the 
Turks,’ &c., &c. Johnson listened with the closest attention.”* As 
this campaign took place in 1716, it is not impossible that he was, 
according to some accounts, aide-de-camp to the great Duke of 
Argyll,t in the suppression of the rebellion of 1715. But another 

* Boswell. 

t Afterwards Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, of whom Pope speaks : 


“ Argyll, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.” 
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statement in the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine is improbable, 
as the date will show that it was at a time when Oglethorpe had not 
even matriculated at Oxford, and was only fifteen: “The late general 
is known to have been aide-de-camp to the Earl of Peterborough in 
1713, with whom Dr. Berkeley, his lordship’s chaplain, was fellow- 
traveller in going express to the ambassador in Italy.” 

Belgrade having surrendered in 1717, and peace concluded in the 
following year, Oglethorpe would appear to have returned home. In 
1722 he entered Parliament for the family borough of Haslemere. 
He seems to have been an active member of the House. About the 
year 1727 attention was called to the horrible state of our gaols. An 
acquaintance of the philanthropic Dr. Bray had made a casual visit 
to Whitechapel Prison, and his representation of the miserable state 
of the prisoners had such an effect on the doctor that he imme- 
diately applied himself to solicit benefactions for their relief, and the 
result was contributions sufficient to provide comforts for the inmates 
of that prison and the Borough Compter. About the same time 
Oglethorpe, upon visiting a friend in the Fleet, found him loaded 
with irons. This fact, coupled with Dr. Bray’s discovery, led him 
to bring the matter before Parliament, when a Committee was 
appointed, of which he was the chairman. The inquiry elicited the 
most shocking details, but it is satisfactory to know that it was 
attended with most beneficial results. The biographer of the 
worthy Dr. Bray (the founder of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel) informs us that “the inquiry into the state of the 
gaols brought about an interview between the doctor and Mr. (after- 
wards General) Oglethorpe.” Bray was now in precarious health, 
and he was anxious that his philanthropic designs should be entrusted 
to a small body of trustees,* and Oglethorpe willingly undertook to 
be of the number, and engaged several others of rank and distinction 
to act with him. There can be little doubt that the friendship that 
thus sprung up between these two benevolent men, though destined 
to be shortly terminated by the death of Bray, much influenced 
Oglethorpe’s subsequent career. Bray died in February, 1730, but 
it would seem that a scheme had been formed for establishing a 
colony in America, to which might be draughted off the surplus poor of 
the kingdom, with advantage to themselves and benefit to the country. 
Probably Oglethorpe had discussed the matter with his friend, but 
an opportunity now arose which would appear to have favoured the 


design. The Abbé Raynal,t in his account of the foundation of 
Georgia, tells us : 


* These are still called “ Dr. Bray’s Associates.” 


+ ‘History of the British Settlements in America,’ p. 142. Ed. Edin- 
burgh, 1779. 
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“One of those instances of benevolence which liberty, the source of 
every patriotic virtue, renders more frequent in England than in any other 
country, served to determine the views of government with regard to this 
place. A rich and humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of his 
estate to set at liberty such insolvent debtors as were detained in prison by 
their creditors. Prudential reasons of policy concurred in the performance 
of this will dictated by humanity ; and the government gave orders that 
such unhappy prisoners as were released should be transplanted into that 
desert country that was now intended to be peopled ; it was named Georgia 
in honour of the reigning sovereign. This instance of respect, the more 
pleasing as it was not the effect of flattery, and the execution of a design 
of so much real advantage to the state, were entirely the work of the 
nation. The parliament added £9,843 15s. to the estate left by the will of 
the citizen, and a voluntary subscription * produced a much more con- 
siderable sum. General Oglethorpe, a man who had distinguished himself 
in the House of Commons by his taste for great designs, by his zeal for 
his country, and his passion for glory, was fixed upon to direct these public 
finances, and to carry into execution so excellent a project. Desirous of 
maintaining the reputation he had acquired, he chose to conduct himself 
the first colonists that were to be sent to Georgia; where he arrived in 
January, 1733, and fixed his people on a spot at ten miles’ distance from 
the sea, in an agreeable and fertile plain on the banks of the Savannah. 
This rising settlement was called Savannah from the name of the river; 
and, inconsiderable as it was in its infant state, was, however, to become 
the capital of a flourishing colony. It consisted at first of no more than 
one hundred persons, but before the end of the year was increased to 618, 
127 of whom had emigrated at their own expense.” 


It will not be necessary in our brief notice of Oglethorpe to discuss 
the causes which eventually contributed to the want of success which 
attended this enterprise. The colony, even in its infancy, brought 
with it the seeds of its decay. Oglethorpe, however, during the ten 
years in which he was connected with it, amidst great disadvantages 
and apparently want of support from the Home Government, dis- 
played qualities of much personal bravery and endurance. In 1734 
he returned to England, bringing with him several Indian chiefs. 
The periodical literature of the day, as might be expected, is filled 
with the visit of Tomo Chiqui and his companions. They were duly 
presented to the King at Kensington, dined with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Potter) at Lambeth, and did the usual round of London 
sight-seeing. We are told that 


“Nothing was wanting to contribute to their diversion and amusement, 
and to give them a just idea of English politeness and respect. In return, 
they expressed themselves heartily attached to the British nation. Prince 
William + presented the young Micho, John Towanohowi, with a gold 
watch, with an admonition to call upon Jesus Christ every morning when 





* To this subscription Oglethorpe contributed very largely. 
+ Afterwards of Culloden fame. 
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he looked on it, which he promised. They appeared particularly delighted 
with seeing his highness perform his exercise of riding the managed horse, 
the Horse Guards pass in review, and the agreeable appearance of the 
barges, &c., on the Thames on Lord Mayor’s day.” * 


Oglethorpe appears now to have been at the zenith of popularity, 
and much interest was concentrated upon Georgia. In 1735 he 
returned to Georgia, having induced the brothers John and Charles 
Wesley to accompany him. Charles returned to England with dis- 
patches from Oglethorpe early in 1737, but John remained till the 
close of that year, when he left the colony under circumstances which 
do not seem to reflect much credit on him, but which are no doubt 
familiar to the readers of his biography by Coke and Moore. The 
Wesleys had sent an invitation to their friend George Whitefield to 
follow them to Georgia, and after some delay he set forth ; but it is 
remarkable that he had sailed from the Downs only a few hours 
before the vessel which brought back John Wesley cast anchor there, 
the two ships, in fact, passing in sight of each other. Whitefield 
remained in the colony only till the close of 1738. Oglethorpe’s 
reputation for philanthropy received a singular illustration from a 
somewhat eccentric personage, Mr. Robert North, of Scarborough, in 
1735. Mr. North proposed to give prizes to those who should write 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine the four best poems entitled “The 
Christian Hero.” The prize was “to the person who shall make the 
best, a gold medal (intrinsic value about ten pounds), which shall 
have the head of the Right Hon. the Lady Elizabeth Hastings on one 
side, and that of James Oglethorpe, Esq., on the other, with this 
motto, ‘England may challenge the world, 1736.’” Subsequently, in 
the Magazine for February 1736, Mr. North begs pardon of the Lady 
Elizabeth for the uneasiness he had caused her by proposing to 
engrave her portrait on his prize-medal, but “hopes that Mr. 
Oglethorpe will be prevailed upon to consent that the medal shall 
bear his effigies.” 

As we have before observed, it would hardly interest our readers to 
enter into the details of the causes which contributed to the failure of 
the original plantation of Georgia; amongst them might be specified 
the heterogeneous nature of the population, and, added to this, the 
constant jealousy of the Spanish. While the more curious student 
might find scattered up and down the pages of contemporaneous 
literature a few passages discovering the interest felt in the project 
and the zeal and activity of Oglethorpe in the promotion of the 
welfare of the infant colony, to the general reader the story presents 
but little to excite attention. In 1741 the colony had dwindled down 
to about a sixth part of the original number. Oglethorpe finally 


* «Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1734. 
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returned home in September 1743, and in June 1744 his lieutenant- 
colonel was brought to a court-martial and broke for groundless 
charges against his chief. It does not, however, appear that 
Oglethorpe had resolved not to return to his command, but an event 
which now took place seems to have determined the point. In the 
marriages for September 1744 we read, “The Hon. James Oglethorpe, 
Esq., General and Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces in 
South Carolina and Georgia, and Brigadier-General upon the British 
Establishment, to Elizabeth, the only surviving heir of the late Sir 
Nathan Wright, of Cranham Hall, in Essex, Bart.” From the 


following lines we must share the disappointment that awaited the 
colonists on this occasion : * 


“ In answer to a paragraph in a Letter from Charles Town, South Carolina, 
lately published in the Papers, which hoped the speedy Return of General 
Oglethorpe to that Part of the World. 


‘By a Lapy. 
‘ You wish_in vain, it cannot be, 
Tho’ his appearance would be victory ; 
He who so many conquer’d had, 
Is now, himself, a captive made. 


‘ The fairest of Diana’s train, 
For whom so many sigh’d in vain, 
Has bound him in her silken chain, 
From whence he'll ne’er get loose again. 


‘The son of Jove and Venus knew, 
Who bravely fought could nobly woo, 
And howsoe’er he dar’d in fight, 
He’d force him yield to lovely Wricut.’” 


But the brave General had other panegyrists besides the poetess, 
for in the November number of the London Magazine for 1744 is 
a really able article in his behalf, entitled “A Parallel between the 
late Earl of Peterborough and General Oglethorpe.” One passage in 
this paper we must quote : 


“What pleasure must every friend to virtue and merit feel at the 
triumphs he has had over his unworthy accusers, and the consideration 
that has been paid him since his return! I believe the justice of his 
actions and the equity of his demands were infinitely agreeable to his 
Royal Master, and that he will still continue in the consideration that so 
many great and eminent qualities deserve, and for ever engage the love and 
respect of his country, and the veneration of posterity.” 


Whatever may have been the attempts to throw discredit upon his 
military career, it is clear he had not lost the confidence of the King, 


* London Magazine, October, 1744. 
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and in the rising of “ the forty-five” he was appointed to a command. 
On his return to London, in 1746, without ever having actively 
engaged “the rebels,” he was accused of neglect of duty, and the 
non-juring proclivities of his family were insinuated, but he was 
acquitted of the charges, and honourably gazetted on the 21st of 
October in that year. With this event his military career closed. 

Oglethorpe had sat continually from 1722 for Haslemere, with 
which borough his family had been closely connected since 1698. He 
appears to, have been an active member, and ever ready in philan- 
thropic projects. We have already seen the zeal he displayed in prison- 
reform, a zeal in which he and Dr. Bray showed themselves no 
unworthy forerunners of the far-famed John Howard. In 1750, he 
took a great interest in establishing the herring fishery, and was one 
of the Council. In 1754, however, he lost his election for the seat 
which had been filled by his father, brothers, and himself for upwards 
of half a century.* Whether he had now parted with the family 
house at Westbrook Place we have not investigated; but probably on 
marrying the heiress of Cranham he had so done, and thus lessened 
his influence at Haslemere. The writer of the notice of the General’s 
death in the Gentleman’s Magazine describes Westbrook Place as 
“a beautiful situation in a beautiful country. The gardens beautiful. 
The General planted a vineyard, now much decayed.” 

Upon his retirement from Parliament, Oglethorpe devoted himself 
to various schemes of public and private charity. His name will be 
found on the committees of most of the benevolent institutions of 
the day, and we can well imagine the activity he took in every good 
work, by finding his co-operation so earnestly sought after. Nor was 
his benevolence confined to public institutions. He could discern and 
foster merit in private stations. Boswell, in describing the success of 
Johnson’s poem of ‘ London’ (published in 1738), adds: 


“One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its first appearance was 
General Oglethorpe, whose strong ‘benevolence of soul’ was unabated 
during the course of a very long life; though it is painful to think that he 
had but too much reason to become cold and callous, and discontented with 
the world, from the neglect which he experienced of his public and private 
worth by those in whose power it was to gratify so gallant a veteran with 
marks of distinction. This extraordinary person was as remarkable for 
his learning and taste, as for his other eminent qualities; and no man was 
more prompt, active, and generous in encouraging merit. I have heard 
Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in his presence, the kind and effectual 





* At this election Mr. Philip Carteret Webb was chosen, and we are told 
“it is well known and remembered by the humorous ballad of ‘ The Cow of 


Haslemere,’ attributed to Dr. King, of Oxford, and printed that year in 
folio.”—Nichols’s ‘ Bowyer,’ p. 297. 
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support which he gave to his ‘London,’ though unacquainted with its 
author.” 


And we can imagine some kind act from the following, in a letter 
dated Feb. 7,1774: “Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning ; 
you know his errand. He was not unwelcome.” 

The glimpse that Boswell’s pages afford us of the General’s social 
life is very interesting. He seems to have surrounded himself with 
the most of the literary men of the day, and “a cover at his hospitable 


board” was an honour much appreciated by Master Boswell. He 
tells us: 


“ Monday, April 10, 1775, I dined with him (Johnson) at General Ogle- 
thorpe’s with Mr. Langton, and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom the General 
had obligingly given me leave to bring with me. This learned gentleman 
was thus gratified with a very high intellectual feast, by not only being in 
company with Dr. Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, who had been 
so long a celebrated name both at home and abroad.” 


A dinner on the same day, three years previously (1772), affords 
us ‘a curious anecdote or two. Boswell started the question of the 
morality of duelling ; after discussing which, 


“The General told us that when he was a very young man, I think only 
fifteen,* serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was sitting in a com- 
pany at table with a Prince of Wiirtemberg. The Prince took up a glass 
of wine, and, by a fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. Here 
was a nice dilemma. To have challenged him instantly might have fixed 
a quarrelsome character on the young soldier: to have taken no notice of 
it might have been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, keep- 
ing his eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, as if he took what 
his Highness had done in jest, said, ‘Mon Prince’—(I forget the French 
words he used, the purport, however, was) ‘ That’s a good joke: but we do 
it much better in England,’ and threw a whole glass of wine in the Prince’s 
face. An old General, who sat by, said ‘Il a bien fait, mon Prince, vous 
Vavez commencé;’ and thus all ended in good humour.” 


We fancy that we have read somewhere of the “ first gentleman in 
Europe” having committed a similar act of blackguardism, when the 
officer, whom he insulted, threw a glass into his neighbour's face, 
saying, “ Pass it on.” At this same dinner party, the subject of 
ghosts being introduced— 


“ Johnson repeated what he had told me of a friend of his, an honest 
man, and a man of sense, having asserted to him that he had seen an 
apparition. Goldsmith told us he was assured by his brother, the Reverend 
Mr. Goldsmith, that he also had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us 
that Prendergast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough’s army, had men- 





* We have seen that this cannot be true, as he was at Oxford when 
sixteen. 
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tioned to many of his friends that he should die on a particular day; that 
upon that day a battle took place with the French; that after it was over 
and Prendergast was still alive, his brother officers, while they were yet 
in the field, jestingly asked him where was his prophecy now. Prendergast 
gravely answered, ‘I shall die notwithstanding what you see.’ Soon after- 
wards there came a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a 
cessation of arms had not reached, and he was killed upon the spot. 
Colonel Cecil, who took possession of his effects, found in his pocket-book 
the following solemn entry: ‘Dreamt—or —————* Sir John Freind 
meets me’ (here the very day on which he was killed was mentioned). 
Prendergast had been connected with Sir John Freind, who was executed 
for high treason. General Oglethorpe said he was with Colonel Cecil when 
Pope came and inquired into the truth of this story, which made a great 
noise at the time, and was then confirmed by the Colonel.” 


Right pleasant, Master Boswell, must have been General Ogle- 
thorpe’s dinners, and lovable the giver; and would that we could 
know more of his personal history! We cannot, however, quite 
assent to Joseph Warton’s assertion that “he was at once a great 
hero and a great legislator.” He was, doubtless, a brave, honourable 
man, a thorough “ fine old English gentleman,” earnestly discharging 
his duty, to.the best of his ability, in the senate and in the field. 
His supposed Jacobite tendencies excited the animosity of the Whigs, 
to his exclusion from those professional honours to which he was 
otherwise justly entitled ; and the same reason probably elevated him 
in the eyes of such admirers as Dr. Johnson. To us, however, he 
appears in the light of an eminently philanthropic man and good 
Christian, who adorned the lax and sceptical age in which he lived 
by an example of genuine piety in faith and, practice; and who will 


ever recall to our minds the ideal of the “ chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche.” 


A passage in our narrative may be corrected from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for November 1787, in an obituary notice of the General’s 
widow, at the age of 77. It would seem from her will that she was wealthy, 
and that Westbrook Place was still in her possession. The (writer says: 
“To her magnanimity and prudence, on an occasion of much difficulty, 


it was owing that the evening of their lives was tranquil and pleasant, 
after a stormy noon.” 





* Boswell suggests the blank might be filled up, “was told by an appari- 
tion.” 














Latch-heys. 


“Wat! ‘You'll havea key? Will you? Not while I’m alive, Mr. 
Caudle. I’m not going to bed with the door upon the latch for you 
or the best man breathing. You won’t have a lateh—yowll have a 
Chubb’s lock. Will you? ...a respectable thing that for a married 
man to carry about with him—a street-door-key! That tells a tale, 
I think. A nice thing for a father of a family! A key! What, to let 
yourself in and out when you please! To come in like a thief in the 
middle of the night, instead of knocking at the door like a decent 
person. Oh, don’t tell me that you only want to prevent me sitting 
up; if I choose to sit up, what’s that to you? Some wives indeed 
would make a noise about sitting up, but you've no reason to complain 
—goodness knows !” 

Thus the immortal Mrs, Caudle. Mr. C. having come home a little 
late, declared that henceforward he would have alatch-key. I do not 
think that he got one, for it is upon record that he again kept his 
spouse sitting up for him, and that she, imitating the example of 
“other wives,” did make a noise about it. 

Silver middle age can remember the time when the possession of a 
latch-key, by one whose business did not actually keep him from 
home till the small hours, marked the highest order of depravity. It 
was the K.C.B. of the fast young man. “He has a latch-key !” 
sighed Envy. ‘ He has a latch-key!” sneered Malice. Hatred and 
all Uncharitableness chimed in, and undid him as easily as he unlocked 
the front door. Parents and guardians would not hear of latch-keys. 
Wives of the Caudle class insisted upon sitting up. More sagacious 
or timorous ladies kept the word of promise to the ear and broke it 
to the hope. They granted latch-keys, but took care that some one 
should forget about not putting up the chain. On special occasions 
we were mocked by the loan of an instrument weighing three 
quarters of a pound, and called the street-door-key. If we carried it 
in our overcoat it was sure to fall out when we took off that garment, 
and be forgotten; placed nearer our person, it caused us agonies 
when we sat down, and made one of our tails to fly out at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and bang against persons and things when we 
waltzed. With lodging-house keepers one had to earn a reputation for 
sobriety and discretion before the open sesame of the establishment 
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was delivered into our hands. In old London there were not five 
hotels into which we were sure to get after two o'clock, unless by 
prearrangement. But I am dealing principally with such as dwelt 
under the paternal roof, and with unpremeditated or undisclosed 
engagements which involved late hours. We were not trusted with 
latch-keys, and what were the consequences? We obtained unorthodox 
lock-openers, we bribed the footman to sit up for us, or to leave the 
pantry window open; we came home with the milk in the morning, 
and made it all right with the kitchen-maid. I am afraid that some 
of us told the things that were not when questioned at breakfast as 
to the hour of our return ; or, worse still, made our softer parent tell 
lies—white ones, dear tender heart, to screen us. Is the golden 
youth ,of this day any the worse for having an orthodox mode of 
entry after the household has gone to bed? The G. Y. does not live 
at home as much as he used to do. He has his own rooms or 
chambers outside the paternal nest early in life, and latch-keys have, 
so far, become a necessity. We go out oftener, and stay out longer, 
than we used to do, and it is conceded that the small hours of the 
night may be spent in other than vicious pursuits. Mechanical 
inprovements in lock-making have long removed a physical objection 
to latch-keys, for our houses are safer than ever though the big bolt 
is unshot and the chain down. Moral opposition has gradually died 
away. When we hanged for burglary, the Sykes family had an ugly 
knack of cutting our throats to escape identification. They run away 
in these more lenient days when we holloa “Thieves!” to escape the 
chances of six months’ hard labour. On somewhat similar principles 
we used to stay out all night when we found it impossible to get home 
by half past ten. It was as easy to be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb, 
and we might get off altogether. Now our boys, having Mr. Chubb’s 
pass in their pocket, take off their boots in the hall, and slip up quietly 
to bed, at one. Perhaps it might be all the better for them if they 
kissed their mother and their sisters good night, and retired with the 
rest of us; but Ido think that until young men can be given the 
wisdom of age, and deprived of the spirits of youth by Act of Parlia- 
ment, or resolutions passed—let us say—by a Social Science Associa- 
tion, it is as well to place trust in them, even when it exists in the 
shape of a latch-key, and so remove the temptation to trickery and 
falsehood which a stricter régime engendered. I do not think, there- 
fore, that the world has been made any naughtier by the increase of 
material latch-keys. Has it been benefited by a distribution of 
moral latch-keys? Now do you see what I am driving at? 

By a moral latch-key I intend the means (which include permission, 
time, money, and other necessary facilities) for doing things not alto- 
gether holy by their nature, in moderation—not because it is good to 
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do them in moderation, but because it is very bad to do them in excess, 
and because the history of the human family, from the year one down 
to these days of grace, proves that the surest method of making men 
and women (especially women) yearn—deeply, fondly, desperately— 
for anything is to absolutely deny, forbid, or condemn it. 

The moral latch-key for the use of young persons of the male 
sex, if not actually invented by Doctor Arnold of Rugby, was improved 
and applied by him in a manner which makes his name stand high in 
the great patent office where angels register the good works done by 
man for men. The average pre-Arnold schoolmaster started with the 
axiom that the boy was a young wild beast by nature, and a matured 
liar by instinct. He treated him as such, and if he did not find him 
what he thought him, he made him so without delay, unless some 
special interposition of Providence or parents was exerted in his 
favour. School was a place of sharp punishments and sham rewards. 
We got kicks that we did not deserve, and halfpence that we did not 
earn. I have in my recollection a school from which every boy took 
away a prize when he went home for the holidays. Thus one of two 
results—both favourable for the school—was secured. If by a wise 
reticence the prize-holder led his parents and guardians to believe 
that his was the premium for distinguished merit, he got tipped, and 
so his mouth was shut about the caning. How could the best boy in 
the school deserve whipping? If he told the truth, and used his 
‘Thomson’s Seasons’ as Becky Sharp did her bible, then his 
ingratitude showed what a bad boy he was, and how richly he had 
deserved his punishments. Later on I found myself under the other 
system. School life was made pleasant; punishments were carefully 
measured, and fairly imposed ; rewards—not in the shape of regulation: 
prizes to be shown about at home, but of privileges at school which 
made the holder respected—were granted: and we were put wpon our 
honour. Now, the natural shield of the weak—be their weakness 
physical or moral—is a lie, and lies are of many kinds. There is the 
lie direct, the lie by implication and evasion, the acted lie, and so on. 
At the first school I have mentioned we were made liars because we 
were not believed. At the other we told the truth because our word 
was taken. If some sneak—and there were some—lied, he did not 
escape when the door of “ the Doctor’s” study closed behind him with 
a grim “ You may go, sir” in his ear; he had to face another tribunal. 
The Doctor sends for the monitor of the week, or the head of that 
sneak’s house, and says, “I do not think that sneak Seeundus has told 
me the truth about what he was doing in the town last evening. Will 
you please see about it,” and seen about it is, upon this principle—if 
Sneak is to escape upon a falsehood, confidence would be impaired. 


Trueman might not be credited with a truth, and as there were more 
VOL. LIV. Q 
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Truemans than Sneaks, there arose lamentations in Sneak’s house 
that afternoon. 

As the world we live in is but school on a large scale, similar 
principles ought to prevail. Do they? We have tried—other 
nations are trying still—the practice of repression and distrust. We 
are experimenting upon the opposite system. In our school there 
are two opposition houses. The one dame allows no latch-keys at 
all. The other scatters her pas-pas-touts broadcast; and if the bad 
boys—as represented above by Sneak—were in the minority, it is 
possible that the Truemen would keep order for her, and take care 
that her confidence is not misplaced. But unfortunately the Sneaks 
have it, they give tone to the establishment, and make its laws. 
The consequence is that riot and licence prevail. There is yet a 
third Dame who vacillates weakly between the two extremes, now 
declaring that the first system does more harm than good, and now 
wringing her hands over some scandal in the other house, and calling 
in the few latch-keys she has out. She thinks they are latch-keys, 
but they are not—they are shams; but so also are the bolts and bars 
upon her door, which is never safely shut, and never frankly open. 
The name of this lady is Grundy. She is an expert in the art of 
making mountains out of molehills. Her swallowing powers for 
gnats are limited, but she can digest a whole string of camels, and the 
donkey which leads them. She is fond of shutting her eyes to real 
dangers, and relying with childlike simplicity upon sham securities. 

There is her chaperone sham for example. What she calls 
“society” has ordained that unmarried ladies should not go out 
alone. They must be accompanied by some wedded protector. It 
does not reflect much credit upon society that such protection 
should be required—but let this pass. The other Dame we know of 
admits that war has been declared, that there are hostile cruisers and 
privateers afloat on the ocean eager to pick up prizes, and she sails 
at the head of her convoy like a smart frigate in one of Captain 
Maryatt’s books, whipping up stragglers, and keeping a bright look- 
out for the enemy. She has her use. Her signals must be obeyed, 
and her heavy guns respected; and yet, after all, some careless or 
runaway sail is not unfrequently cut off and snapped up by the foe. 

But the Grundy chaperone! Granted that she is of mature age 
and acquainted with (other people’s) guile—of what use is she? 
Who cares for her signals, and where are her guns? What authority 
has she, and how does she exercise it? I am not writing about 
mothers with their own daughters under their wing, but of the park 
chaperone which the exclusion of the “old people ” from some of the 
festivities of our day has created. She sees her fair charges into the 
ball room, or through the ‘gate; and when the hour for retiring 
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arrives, and she can find them, she takes them home. In the 
meantime they do as the spirit moves them, and if any unkind things 
are suggested, the reply is, “ Well, I was with Lady Sans-reproach, 
and she did not say anything.” Of course not; how could she? 
She was down at supper all the time or on the lawn, and did not see 
anything. Nevertheless the idea is given that she—supposed to be 
a lady of discretion—saw everything and said nothing. With a 
sham protector it is not surprising that girls should stoop to such a 
subterfuge. If they had%to look after themselves with no dummy 
sponsor to fall back upon, I think that a good many foolish things 
would remain undone. 

But thechaperone need not be of matureage and acquainted with other 
folk’s guile. In these days when papas and mammas are not invited 
out, or, being so, are too busy or lazy to go, anything with a wedding- 
ring on it will do. A country-bred girl of nineteen, just married, 
may take charge—save the mark !—of three garrison belles in their fifth 
season, and Mrs. Grundy is satisfied. The best chaperone, from the 
chaperoned point of view, is the frisky matron who is little older than 
themselves, who attends strictly to her own business, and gives them 
every opportunity to doing the like with theirs. Those are the girls 
who are well taken care of, and by the best men in the party. They 
are quite independent for every other purpose than feeling the 
responsibility which should go hand in hand with independence, and 
check its wild career. So we have such excuses as “I’m sure dear 
Mrs. saw Flora and Captain Smith going towards the boat, and 
she never stopped her,” by which a moonlight row of an hour and a 
half is sought to be justified. Sham protection of this sort is 
worse than no protection at all. I would rather say to my girls 
once for all, “ Remember that you are gentle-women, and that any 
man who seeks to make you forget it is a cad,” and send them 
out alone, than let them learn the ordinary lessons taught by 
the ordinary chaperone. I feel convinced that one of two things 
must be done, either make this chaperonage a reality as it is in France 
and Spain, or abolish}it altogether. Trust your girls all in all, or 
not at all. Let them feel a sense of personal responsibility, and give 
them a moral latch-key. But at the same time we must muzzle the 
cads. Captain Smith complacently sipping his soda and B. in the 
smoking-room “of the Nicotina, and allowing himself to be chaffed 
about that boating escapade, would perhaps be astonished to find him- 
self considered a cad. His friends and admirers would be indignant 
to hear the awful word spoken of him. He is acad. He knew 
perfectly well that to take that silly little girl out on the river alone 
by moonlight was to compromise her; and for doing so he is a cad 
of the dirtiest water. Can anything be more atrociously unfair than 
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to excuse the tempter and punish the tempted? Yet this is exactly 
what Mrs. Grundy does. She is very angry with Fanny for being 
persuaded. She orders her own daughters not to associate with this 
delinquent; but she sends the gallant persuader a card for her next 
ball, and introduces him to other people’s daughters! She ought to 
cut him. If I have a dog accustomed to bite and worry people, I can 
be summoned before a magistrate, and fined for every day that I keep 
the vicious animal alive. 

There is a wide difference between the open-giving of latch-keys to 
go out into the bracing free air, and the covert distribution of latch- 
keys to go in by back doors into dark places, and thread crooked 
paths which lead to scenes that are not fair. We must not believe all 
we read between the yellow leaves of Parisian romances. Plenty of 
French maidens marry for love and become matrons pure and true. 
Nor can we turn to America and plead the little mischief that is bred 
there out of feminine freedom as a reason why daughters and wives 
should enjoy all the liberties granted to their Transatlantic sisters. 
The cads of that country who offend in this direction get shot “on 
sight,” and a jury says “ Not guilty” without leaving the box. We 
are not prepared for measures of this description. We have 
abolished the duel as a barbarous and foolish practice; we must 
not take the law into our own hands, and so the big athlete 
who insults our sister, or the rich scoundrel who abuses our 
hospitality and robs us of our wife, can go their ways in peace. 
We must take things as we find them at home, we must judge them 
by themselves, and, this done, we who think have to ask ourselves this 
question—Are there not too many latch-keys to the dark places about ? 
We have to seek the materials for our answer in the Divorce Court; 
in the debatable land just outside its precincts, in the dismal beyond. 
Here it is notorious that a class whose ignorance and low manners 
were wholesome sets-off against its physical attractions within the 
memory of middle-aged men, is now recruited from circles in which 
accomplishments and superficial refinement, at any rate, have been 
acquired. The sirens of twenty-five years ago sang out of tune, wore 
flaunting raiment, dropped their h’s, and ate with their knives. 
Weak-minded and reckless, indeed, was the mariner who let his barque 
drift to ruin on their rock. Nowadays Ulysses knows them by their 
pet names, Telemachus turns over their music for them, and Penelope 
herself copies the irreproachable toilets in which they appear in the 
park. But the whole shore is strewn with wrecks! There is a 
terrible significance in the change. It is a change that indicates evil 
in more than one direction, and its growth is"like that of the banyan- 
tree, whose branches grow down, and down, and down, till they 
reach the earth, and then take root and rise again, making 
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broader and broader the upas shade under which no wholesome thing 
can live. 

What does it portend? That the dismal beyond has become less 
repulsive? ... that a more powerful force than usual is being 
employed to drive women across the debatable land which skirts 
it? . . . or that they go with greater willingness than before? One 
or other of these three influences must be at work, and, whichever of 
them it is, a most damning discredit is reflected on our age. Perhaps 
they all have a hand in it; but the last two would be comparatively 
harmless if the first were removed. The dismal beyond may be only 
partially viewed. We may catch a distant glance of its palaces, but 
its hovels are veiled from our sight. Phryne may be noticed in her 
purple and fine linen, but her sister, Moll Flagon, must not even be 
mentioned to ears polite. Our sons and our daughters are brought 
into contact with famous, rich, and apparently happy Vice—we must 
not show it to them in its degradation, its rags, and its misery. How 
the Devil must chuckle in his sleeve when he hears good, stupid, pious 
people declare that these things should not be noticed—these subjects 
should not be discoursed! He knows full well what Ignorance is— 
they are old friends and allies—and what it breeds; and he sees in 
the foolish virgin we call Innocence her nearest relation whom she 
leads by the hand. He likes to show the sunny side, and to hide the 
other out of sight. He polishes up his natty little latch-keys, oils his 
locks, and takes good care that the first doors which lead out into the 
road to the Bad shall turn lightly on their hinges. 

There be latch-keys and latch-keys for the opening of street-doors, 
from a clumsy pipe (which is always stuffed up) to a bright little 
strip of steel which weighs no more than a sixpence, and never fails 
to do its work. There are ways and ways of getting possession of 
such physical latch-keys. If we steal one, or have it grudgingly 
accorded, it burns in our pocket, and weighs on our mind, and we 
find no pleasure in it. The same may be said of the moral latch-key. 
It should be light ; it should be polished ; it should be granted freely 
and without reservation. It is worse than useless to give a moral latch- 
key and then put up the chain. The primary object of the gift is to 
reap the fruit which confidence has sown. When I was a child and 
had a little garden of my own, I used to rake up the seeds I had 
sown to see if they were growing. What a little silly I was; and yet 
I notice a good many grown-up people who act with not less impatience 
and folly in the subject of moral latch-keys. They must not be 
given hastily; for once given it is almost impossible to take them 
back. The people for whom a kindly spoken “I would much rather 
you didn’t” is a stronger formula than a sharp “ You shall not,” are 
of the sort to whom moral latch-keys may be safely handed. 
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Above all, the moral latch-keys should be given as a compliment 
and an honour to its holder, not as a convenience to the grantor. 
We must not concede it because we are too lazy to sit up. Latch- 
keys obtained from carelessness, compromise, indifference, or self- 
indulgence are not moral. When you hear such expressions as, “Oh, 
he does not care where I go,” or “Oh, she don’t trouble her head 
about what I do,” you may be sure that the front door is always 
wide open, and therefore there is no need of a latch-key. 

I have thus far treated of the Social Latch-key moral. A graver 
and a deeper theme is the latch-key which Science has been filing 
and fitting to doors which it was considered “ flat burglary ” to look 
at even, with a view of opening, when the writer was a boy. If our 
Darwins, our Tyndals, and our Huxleys had written when older 
living men were in their youth, those philosophers would probably 
have found themselves sitting in the pillory,and seen their works 
burned by the hangman. These were the arguments used against 
research in those good old days. Some of the Grundy class lack 
only the power to employ them now. We have given up, I believe, 
the practice of making children “good” by threatening them with 
Bogey, and so I really cannot see why “the black man” should be 
kept up the chimney for us of mature age. Let science light the 
fire and smoke the rascal out, say I. If you think you are in 


danger of underrating the power and goodness of the Creator by 
learning the wonders and perfection of the creation, you can 
leave the latch-keys of science alone. If, on the other hand, you 
find that they open for you a newer Testament full of tenderness, 
inspiring reverence, and relieving your mind of weights which it 
cannot carry—accept them gratefully and use them wisely. 


a 
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Che Story of Dorothy Pernon. 


I po not know what would become of Haddon Hail were it not for 
Dorothy Vernon. It is difficult to mention the old baronial castle 
without thinking of the heroine of the Rutland family. Haddon 
Hall without Dorothy would resemble the proverbial play of 
‘Hamlet’ in. which the part of Hamlet was omitted. Her mid- 
night elopement with Sir John Manners adds to the hoary edifice 
that “one touch of nature which makes the whole world kin.” It 
awakens that sentimental interest in the mediseval mansion which its 
historical associations and feudal relics would fail to arouse. Haddon 
Hall is not so much a mausoleum of the past as a love-story in 
castellated form, an anecdote in architecture, a memory in masonry, 
a ballad in battlements, a romance wrought on rock, the tradition of 
2 great ducal house inscribed on time-stained towers : 


“‘The solemn arches breathe in stone; 
Windows and walls have lips to tell.” 


Every nook and corner of the poetic old pile in the Peak is eloquent 
of Dorothy. Her smile greets you as you wander through the 
echoing courts and corridors; her dulcet eyes gaze at you from the 
ivied oriel windows; her supple figure flits along the moss-grown 
terraces. She haunts and hallows the place. ‘The story of her 
runaway ride is the one tradition to which all others give way. It 
has been told by many writers. Antiquarians and archeologists 
have shed angry ink in controversies as to the apocryphal points 
of the tradition. A whole library of poems has been inspired 
by the clandestine love and runaway marriage. Painters have 
found in Dorothy a never-failing subject for a popular picture, and 
it is almost impossible to open the catalogue of a Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion without meeting a portrait of Dorothy herself, a view of the 
historic doorway at Haddon, or a painting of Dorothy, disguised 
in hood and cloak, riding with Sir John into the black night. 
Dorothy’s elopement has become a “stock-piece” with romance- 
writers; and lady-essayists, like Mrs. Radcliffe, and Miss Meteyard, 
and Mrs. Roe, have followed the ruffled course of the river of 
Dorothy’s love, until it becomes a smooth and tranquil stream. Poor 
Dorothy! She has paid a prodigious penalty for eloping with Sir 
John. She has been so hard-worked by literary task-masters that 
her recumbent effigy in Bakewell Church might rise and claim for her 
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immunity from further toil, or protection by the Woman’s Wrongs 
Association from future ill-usage, or admission into a charitable 
Almshouse for Aged Heroines, so that she might spend her declining 
days in unmolested peace. It seems a piece of presumption for me to 
grope among the stubble of the Haddon harvest-field, now all the 
golden ears are gone; an indictable impertinence for my stumbling 
stump of a quill to follow the polished pens and poetic pencils of a 
troop of authors and artists. I therefore apologise in advance to my 
prospective censors, and cry Peccavi ! in anticipation of their strictures. 

The pages of the Book of Time must be turned back till thie old 
and faded leaves of 1567 are found. Elizabeth had succeeded Mary. 
Darnley had been murdered. The Queen of Scots was in captivity 
at Lochleven. Edmund Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney were at school. 
Raleigh was in his teens. Shakespeare and Lord Bacon had just 
learned to walk. The day was dawning when daring spirits, like 
Drake and Hawkins, Effingham and Frobisher, were to found that 
naval supremacy which has made Britain mistress of every sea, and 
extended the limits of our little island until it is an empire upon which 
the sun never sets. Elizabeth was Queen of England; but Sir 
George Vernon was King of the Peak. Haddon Hall was his palace. 
He was lord of thirty manors. No feudatory chieftain had so regal 
a retinue of servants. A brave, bountiful man this Sir George, of 
princely wealth, and princely hospitality. His first wife, the lady 
Margaret, was dead. She had left him two daughters. His second 
wife, Dame Maude, had several sons, but they had not survived their 
infancy. The elder daughter, Margaret, was about to be married to a 
son of the Earl of Derby. The younger, Dorothy, was the old man’s 
darling. He called her “Doll.” She was a Princess of the Peak, 
whose beauty made many a young squire’s heart beat faster than 
the excitement of the chase ; a coheiress whose richly dowered hand 
was well worth the winning. 

How shall a prosaic writer describe the fascinations of her face and 
form? Can I adopt the ornate style of the late George Robins, the 
auctioneer, and appraise her charms in detached lots: lot 1, a wealth 
of krown wavy hair; lot 2, violet eyes and rose-bud mouth ; lot 3, a 
Grecian nose and finely chiselled mouth ; lot 4, the figure of the Venus 
di Medici ; lot 5, shapely ankles and twinkling feet? Perhaps it 
would be as well to leave Dorothy’s personal charms to the choice of 
the reader. That she was as beautiful as the blue-bells on her own 
heathery hills we have historic evidence, but what style her beauty 
followed—whether she was a blonde or a brunette, a dusky Cleo- 
patra or a fair Helen, deponent sayeth not. Portrait-painters are by 


no means unanimous on the point. The variety of their conflicting 
idealities forms one of the curiosities of art. 
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Sir George doted upon Dorothy. But the elder sister was the 
favourite of the;scheming, scornful step-mother. Dorothy, although 
endowed with all the graces of budding womanhood, was still treated 
as achild. She still slept in the old nursery. Each day had its 
allotted tasks in embroidery, tent-stitch, and tapestry. Her only 
companion was Luce, her old nurse. Her only companion? Here 
I err, for the imprisoned maiden had a proscribed lover, whose 
admiration she returned with all the interest of her innocent heart. 
Luce was made a confidante. She entered into Cupid’s conspiracy, 
and favoured the clandestine meetings of Dorothy and her adorer. 
Attended by the ancient nurse, the Derbyshire Juliet, morning after 
morning, took early rambles in the wooded walks around Haddon 
Hall, and met her Romeo amid the sheltering foliage. On her return 
no one suspected that the rich red flush on her cheek was referable 
to any cause other than that of the may-dew, which cosmetic could 
only be gathered at day-dawn. During the day these meetings were 
impossible. But when the sun had sunk behind the masses of 
moorland height, and the purple darkness rose from the valley, the 
oriel window of the old nursery, near the north entrance in King John’s 
Tower, would open, and Juliet, whose fair young face was rendered 
saintly by an aureole of silvery moonlight, would hold a sweet but 
silent interview with Romeo, crouching under the canopy of the leafy 
elm that spread a carpet of thick shadow across the pathway. The 
language of love was oft but a whispered word, a wave of the hand, 
a murmured blessing; and, after these blissful brevities, the pale and 
beautiful face would fade from the oriel casement, and a quaint 
melody elicited by her fingers from the virginals would render the 
silent night musical. If any attendant noticed Romeo he escaped 
suspicion. Even Sir George himself would brush past him, taking 
the rough-bearded fellow for a forest churl. Romeo's disguise was 
complete. It defeated the most discerning eye. Under that coarse 
garb, the rough-leather jerkin and slouch hat and big boots of un- 
tanned hide, only a lover’s eyes could have recognised the courtly John 
Manners. 

He first met her at a hawking-party. As she sat on her pawing 
palfrey, with her liquid eyes flashing beneath her pretty hawking-hat, 
his heart was enchained by the fairy faleoner. He fell fathoms deep 
in love with the Princess of the Peak. They met again. He had a 
handsome presence to recommend him, and Dorothy reciprocated his 
attachment. He determined to win her for his wife. But there were 
lions in love’s path. Influenced by the Dame Maude, Sir George 
objected to the suit of Master Manners. His daughters would inherit 
his enormous wealth ; their step-mother was proud and ambitious; the 
elder sister, Margaret, would become a countess. So it was ordained 
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that Dorothy should mate higher than with Master Manners, a man of 
good family, it is true, but the younger son of a younger son, and a 
mere soldier of fortune. Romeo had no chances with the old Lord 
Capulet, who already saw a Count Paris for Juliet in another son of 
- the same house of Stanley into which Margaret was about to marry. 

But the parental opposition only strengthened the young Montague’s 
love. There was no world for him out of Verona’s walls, no existence 
out of the soft sunshine of Juliet’s love. Socially excommunicated, 
how was he to meet Dorothy? Luckily love, like necessity, is the 
mother of invention, and although Master Manners had lost his heart, 
he retained his head. He took counsel with Will Dawson, the head 
forester of Haddon, who for certain considerations entered into a 
compact to employ the proscribed lover as a woodman, and dressed 
him in a disguise that deceived the most scrutinising eye. Some of 
the forest hinds, with whom Manners was obliged to associate, and 
whose bed of straw he must perforce share, were of opinion that the 
new yokel was not “ worth his salt,” for though he carried an axe he 
wasted his time in mooning about, and Dawson never rated him for 
his idleness. A park-keeper named Ben Shaw, whose affection for a 
pretty serving-maiden rendered his faculties a little keener than those 
of his fellows, came to the conclusion that either the stranger was 
after the deer, or, as they remained unmolested, after a woman. Fired 
with the jealous suspicion that his own sweet Cicely might be the 
attraction, he watched his movements. He concealed himself in the 
branches of a spreading oak, and was an unseen witness of a meeting 
between Dorothy and John. Ben went boldly to Manners, con- 
fessing what he had seen, and offering to bear messages to his 
grandmother Luce, the nurse. Thus a ready means of communication 
was established between the lovers, ard Romeo had in Dawson and 
Shaw a trusted Benvolio and Mercutio. Day after day the dilettante 
forester caught the telegraphic glance of Dorothy’s eye as she rode 
on her palfrey at her father’s side, or attended the Dame and 
Margaret in their walks: the unconscious sweetness, the tender, 
tremulous, sensitive loveliness of her young face contrasting with the 
more mature and vigorous beauty of the elder sister; and there were 
the more precious moments still when Manners and his beloved stood 
alone in the soothing shadow of the woods, while Luce kept watch 
and ward against all intruders. No true-hearted maiden could resist 
such devotion; and Dorothy confessed, if not in words, in blushes, 
in tears, and in smiles, her love for the man who ran such risks for 
her sake. In the old nurse’s opinion Manners was “a marvellously 
proper man,” and Dorothy “the sweetest lady-bird that ever was 
wooed and won.” 


The sunny summer sobered into autumn. Margaret’s nuptials with 
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Sir Thomas Stanley, second son of Edward, third Earl of Derby, were 
to be celebrated at the end of October. Sir George Vernon had 
promised Dorothy’s hand to a younger son of the same powerful house. 
Great preparations were now being made at Haddon for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. It was to be celebrated with semi-royal 
splendour, and with the observance of that large-hearted hospitality 
which was synonymous with the word Vernon. The whole household 
were too occupied with other matters now to look after Dorothy and 
her wanderings. Emboldened by impunity, she met Manners at the 
back of the old shaded pleasaunce. There he pleaded his love with all 
the eloquence of his impassioned heart ; urged her to go away with 
him and become his wife, arguing that Sir George would soon 
become reconciled when once the decisive step to happiness was 
taken. 

“Leave my father without his consent—oh no! I cannot think of 
it,” sobbed Dorothy, with downcast head, and hands that were entwined 
in his. “It would bring disgrace upon the family, it would——” 

“Bear with me, Doll, let us speak heart to heart. I can wait no 
longer. The day has come when you must make your final choice, 
when you must decide between a marriage with a man for whom you 
care not at all, or with the one who loves you, oh! so dearly. Either 
promise to go with me on your sister’s wedding night, when the bustle 
of the merry-making will give you a rare chance to escape unseen 
—or—or—never more look upon my face.” 

The strong man’s voice quivered with emotion. He controlled his 
feelings and continued : 

“T shall hie me to the wars and find death there, for you, Doll, my 
darling, are all that is worth living for. And you will forget me; 
ay, you must forget me. It is best that you should forget the man 
who, as well-born as yourself, has herded all these months with the 
forest hinds for your sake. The game is played out. Go and please 
your father. Go, sell your heavenly heart for earthly gold. Fare- 
well, Dorothy, farewell !” 

He turned away with a bursting heart. Dorothy sobbed, stood for a 
moment hesitatingly, and then, with resolution writ strong on her face, 
called him back. 

“Oh, don’t leave me! Don’t go to the wars, John,” she said in a 
voice of earnest entreaty. “I love my father, and would not earn his 
censure, he is so good to me; but I love you even more, John, and 
I—I—will consent.” 

She turned her wet, wistful, worshipping eyes into his wild love- 
stricken face. He kissed away the tears, and in that touch of lips an 
eternal compact was sealed. 


It was the night of Margaret’s marriage. The bridal rites had been 
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conducted in the castle chapel with as much resemblance to the 
Romish ritual as Elizabeth’s Papal penalties would allow. And now 
the hours of unlimited festivity had arrived. Open house was being 
kept in the old style. Seven score retainers sat in the great hall; 
there were two hundred guests, and their retainers, from the neigh- 
bouring shires; beggars were fed at the outer gates. The great 
salting trough was too small for the fatted stirks; and even the 
gigantic gastronomical capabilities of the two huge fireplaces were 
unequal to the demand. There was a prodigious abundance of fish 
and flesh and fowl. The long, oaken board groaned under the weight 
of boars’ heads, and barons of beef, and haunches of venison. The 
wassail-cup circulated. In the wainscoting of the banqueting hall 
the roysterers had fixed an iron ring for the wrists of teetotalers, 
while the potent liquor these abstainers objected to drink was poured 
down their sleeves, nolentes volentes. Musicians were stationed in 
the gallery ; and while unrestrained revelry was at its height among 
the vassals in the great hall, the scene in the grand ball-room was no 
less animated. The long oaken chamber blazed with light. Music 
drowned the sound of glancing feet and the frou-frou of brocaded 
dresses. High-born dowagers and rich old knights sat in the oriel 
recesses, and garrulously gossiped over their wine, while fair daughters 
and young squires swept by in the quickdance. Dorothy in her light 
bright dress was a picture—a picture whose beauty attracted many 
a man’s admiring eye, and was followed by the most handsome women 
in the gay gallery with envious gaze. She was unusually winsome 
and playful that night, her eyes sparkled with animation, her face 
rippled with smiles. But when the revelry had reached its maddest, 
merriest stage, when the gossips were the most garrulous, when the 
minstrels were playing their loudest, when the dance was at its 
height, Dorothy, excusing herself from her partner for a moment, 
stole out of the room. She crept along the stony corridors, that 
echoed the reckless revelry, until she gained the old nursery. Luce 
was there to throw a thick, coarse cloak over the ball-dress, and place 
a sober hood over the wedding-wreath and tresses of silken hair. 
Dorothy glanced at her disguise in the old mirror in which subse- 
quently the vain Elizabeth beheld her freckled and faded features, 
and which only the other day reflected the sweet pale face of our own 
Princess of Wales. If that glass could only have permanently 
photographed the glance Dorothy gave it, as she stood and surveyed 
her runaway attire, it would have yielded to no picture in human 
interest. Luce gave her “nursling” a cordial in a taper drinking- 
glass, and then, kissing her old nurse, Dorothy passed out at the 
historic doorway, and down the eleven worn stone steps, into the 
night. The trees knew Dorothy’s secret, and dropped a carpet of 
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soft leaves across her path to silence the patter of her footfall, and 
they whispered to each other in a moan of sadness: “ Dorothy, dear 
Dorothy is running away from us, is running away with brave 
Master Manners, and we may never see her any more.” And the 
rustling reeds by the river whispered in a voice of mournful cadence, 
“Poor Dorothy is leaving Haddon Hall, is leaving her cruel step- 
mother; John Manners is taking her away, and we may never see 
her more ;” and the night-wind took the news down the stream, and 
the greenery on the banks did nothing but talk about the story. 

It was past midnight and quite dark, save where the blaze from 
the castle windows sent broad pathways of yellow light through the 
gloom. Luna herself knew Dorothy’s secret. She had watched the 
nightly meeting of the lovers, when no other eye had looked upon 
them, and now she hid herself behind a big black bank of cloud until 
Dorothy had passed through the pleasaunce, had crossed the river 
bridge, and the elastic arms of Manners had lifted her—asif a feather 
—into a pillion-saddle, and the sound of retreating hoofs was echoing 
in the mystery of night. And now she came from her hiding-place, 
suffusing a sheen of silver through the drifting clouds, and shedding 
her white wan light on the rough grass-grown roads and moorland 
paths of the Peak. On sped the sure-footed steed. People from 
miles round were feasting at Haddon, so no one noticed the flight of 
the fugitives, save the silver-belted Orion, and the diamond-eyed 
Sirius, and the pale faces of Cassiopeia and Andromeda, as they looked 
down from the silent sea of sky. 

Along the romantic Matlock Valley rode the runaways. The great 
grey, grim High Tor looked ghostly in the wintry moonlight, the 
wooded heights of Masson threw a shadow across the road; the Wye 
had told the Derwent the secret, and the dusky river was hurrying 
foam-flecked on past moss-grown stones to relate the story to the 
Trent. Through forest glade they rode. At Allestree, on the out- 
skirts of Derby, they paused. Gold procured refreshment, two fresh 
horses, and a side-saddle, and a respectable riding-habit for Dorothy. 
The morning mists were lifting in obedience to Aurora’s wand as they 
passed through Derby. All day they sped southwards. On the 
evening of the second day they reached Aylstone in Leicester Forest, 
where the fugitive lovers were joined together in holy wedlock. 

When the feasting at Haddon was nearly over, when guest and 
retainer were alike surfeited with enjoyment, when the dancers had 
grown weary, when the merriment was subsiding, when the wintry 
sunlight was streaming through the windows, and laughing at the 
waning wax-light, Sir George discovered his loss. Dorothy was not 
to be found. Search was made for her in vain. The old nurse con- 
cealed her knowledge of the elopement by tearful lamentations for her 
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lost darling. Sir George was in a gale of passion—a ten-knot gale, 
that swept in its rage everything and everybody out of its way. He 
upbraided the Lady Maude for her harsh treatment of his child. 
The drunken grooms were sobered by the tempestuous knight. They 
were despatched in search, north, south, east, and west. Two of these 
couriers hunted down a man and a woman who had ridden through 
Bakewell ; but their quarry turned out to be an honest farmer and 
his wife who were proceeding to the christening of their grandchild. 
A few days passed. The newly married Margaret had left with her 
husband, for the residence of the Derbys at the Isle of Man, when 
a mounted messenger arrived at Haddon. He bore letters from 
Dorothy and John—letters explaining their flight, and entreating 
forgiveness. Dame Maude was obdurate ; but Sir George’s magnani- 
mous heart—softened by the absence of his elder daughter across the 
Trish sea—could not withhold his pardon, and soon the runaway couple 
were welcomed back to the Peak. In less than a year, startling 
intelligence came from the Isle of Man. Margaret had died of a fever 
at Castle Rushen. Dorothy then became her father’s sole heiress, 
and great was the dowry she brought to the Rutland family. Thus 
the two noble houses were linked together, and the boar’s head 
blended with the blazonry of the peacock on the knightly shield. 

In 1584 Dorothy died. Her husband was created a knight by 
James I. in 1603, and survived his wife twenty-seven years. The 
King of the Peak and his two wives sleep together in the Vernon 
Chapel of Bakewell Church, and beside them are “Sir John Manners 
of Haddon, knight,” and “ Dorothie his wife.” 
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MACREADY AND MISS O’NEILL, 


Witt1am Cuartes Macreapy (born in 1793) was intended for the 
bar, and commenced his education at Rugby; but his father, an 
actor not unknown to London, and some time the manager of the 
Birmingham, Newcastle, and Manchester theatres, having fallen into 
great difficulties in the latter town, young William was removed 
from school. The success of Master Betty, and some talent for 
recitation he had displayed, seems to have inspired the elder Macready 
with the hope that the boy might be made a second juvenile Roscius, 
and it was accordingly arranged that he should renounce the wig and 
gown for the sock and buskin. 

At sixteen we find him, while his father was in a debtor’s prison, 
managing at Chester a company of refractory actors whose salaries 
were in arrear, and conducting the business so skilfully that by the 
end of the season he had cleared off all liabilities, and had just 
sufficient money left to convey himself and three of the principal 
actors to Newcastle, which was to be the next scene of their labours. 
Travelling all night through bleak December weather, they arrived 
about noon, on Christmas Day, at a small town on the borders of 
Westmoreland, where he tendered his last five-pound note in payment 
of the chaise. To his dismay the landlord refused to change it, as 
he did not like the look of it, and stated at the same time that he 
could not send them forward in the then state of the roads with 
fewer than four horses. Here was a terrible fix; they were to open 
at Newcastle on the following night, and their non-arrival would be 
most disastrous. Macready’s watch had been left at Chester, and his 
three companions had now to deposit theirs with the obdurate 
landlord for an advance of three pounds and change of the note. So 
delighted were they when they found themselves once more en voyage 
from the dreary town that had threatened to be their prison that 
they gave three cheers at parting. That night they slept at Durham, 
where they were well known, arrived at Newcastle betimes the next 
morning—and the young manager had learned his “ first lesson in the 
world’s difficulties.” 

On June 7, 1810, the bills of the Birmingham theatre, to which 
the company had removed at the end of the Newcastle season, an- 
nounced that the tragedy of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ would be performed 
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that evening, “the part of Romeo by a young gentleman, being his 
first appearance on any stage.” That young gentleman was Macready, 
and he seems to have acquitted himself, notwithstanding his extreme 
nervousness, to the entire satisfaction of the audience. Every round 
of applause acted like an inspiration on him. When at the end of the 
play he was asked how he felt, ‘““My boyish answer was without disguise, 
‘I feel as if I should like to act it all over again!” Lothair, in 
“Monk ” Lewis’s ‘ Adelgitha, Young Norval, Zanga—on the strength 
of some juvenile recitations from the part, but which proved, as might 
have been expected, a very feeble performance—and George Barnwell 
followed. The father was very sanguine of his success; the youth 
was not. But he worked with a will, and after acting a character 
always endeavoured to improve upon it upon each repetition. He 
tells how on Sundays, after morning service, he would lock himself in 
the theatre and pace the stage in every direction to give himself ease, 
and become familiar in his deportment with exits and entrances, and 
with every variety of gesture and attitude. His characters were all 
acted over and over again, and his speeches recited till, tired out, he 
was glad to breathe the fresh air again. This was for several years 
a custom with him. 

His second year of acting was rendered memorable by his per- 
forming Beverly and Young Norval with Mrs. Siddons, who in 
passing from Edinburgh to London, to take her, farewell of the stage, 
stopped at Newcastle for two nights. With doubt, anxiety, and 
trepidation he set to work to study the former ‘part, which he had 
never played, and on the day of her arrival was summoned to her 
hotel to rehearse her scenes. 

The great tragedy queen received him smilingly, and even con- 
descended to jest upon his nervousness. But ‘at night in his first 
scene with her he was so overcome by his fears that both his presence 
of mind and his memory forsook him, and he*stood bewildered until 
she prompted him. Gradually, however, he regained his self- 
possession, and played so effectively in the last scenes that she 
applauded him loudly from the side, exclaiming, “‘ Bravo, sir, bravo !” 
In Norval he felt more at home. Upon taking leave, the great 
actress gave him kind words of advice and encouragement. Soon 
afterwards he had the honour of playing with the queen of comedy, 
Mrs. Jordan, and was the Don Felix to her Violante. Mrs. Jordan 
was as encouraging as Mrs. Siddons. 

About this time he received an offer from Dimond, the great Bath 
manager, which a quarrel with his father, who was of an overbear- 
ing and imperious temper, decided him to accept. He made his 
first appearance in the Western city as Romeo, on the 26th of 
December 1814. He tells us that he felt quite a flutter at the heart 
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upon seeing his name in large letters posted upon the walls, and adds 
the singular fact that that kind of nervous emotion never left him to 
the latest moment of his professional career, and that he often crossed 
over to the other side of the street to avoid passing a bill in which 
his name was figuring. 

The Bath theatre was at this time second only to the great London 
houses, and for a young man, unknown to the metropolis, to come there 
to star was regarded by the company as a piece of presumption, and 
he was received among them with a supercilious coldness. His recep- 
tion by the audience, however, was very hearty. 

“The applause,” he writes, “increased in each scene, until in the 
encounter with Tybalt it swelled into prolonged cheering, and, to use 
a homely phrase, I found myself firm in the saddle. The end of the 
tragedy was a triumph, and I returned to my little homely lodging 
to write off to my family the news of my success.” 

In the Gamester he produced so profound an impression that several 
ladies were led out of the boxes in hysterics; the press was highly 
favourable to him with one exception. This critic found his impersona- 
tion of Beverly to be altogether excellent, if not perfect, but “for 
the unaccommodating disposition of Nature in the formation of his 


His fame reaching London, Harris of Covent Garden sent down 
Faweet, the stage manager, to see him act. The report was favour- 
able, and soon came an offer of a three years’ engagement at a good 
salary. Butthe young tragedian elected to remain another year in 
the provinces. During a visit to town, while these negotiations were 
being carried on, he and his father supped with Kean, then in the 
first flush of his great triumphs. It was the only evening, he says, 
he ever spent in private with that extraordinary man. 

He tells us that the mild and modest expression of his Italian features 
and his unassuming manner, which he describes as almost shy, took 
him by surprise. He was very sparing of words until the glass began 
to circulate; then he became animated and fluent, sang charmingly, 
and gave an imitation of Braham. He told a story of Inchdon 
singing ‘ The Lads of the Village’ at Rochester without a rehearsal, 
and finding to his dismay that a bassoon was the only accompaniment. 
“The music of his voice, his perplexity at each recurring sound of the 
bassoon, his undertone malediction on the self-satisfied musician, the 
peculiarity of his habits—all were hit off with a humour and an 
exactness that equalled the best display Mathews ever made, and 
almost convulsed us with laughter.” 

A night or two afterwards he was so fortunate as to witness a 
celebrated début. The line of great tragic actresses, which com- 
menced with Elizabeth Barry, ended with Miss O’Neill. The daughter 
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of an Irish strolling manager, she was brought up to the stage from 
childhood. ‘While still very young accident procured her an engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Miss Walstein, the leading lady, 
presuming upon her great popularity, had placed the manager in such 
a dilemma that it almost necessitated him closing the theatre, when 
some one suggested Miss O’Neill, who happened to be in the city with 
her father at the time, as a very clever girl. Glad to snatch at any 
chance which offered escape, the manager engaged her. As Juliet 
her success was very great. Being seen by John Kemble, he offered 
her an engagement for three years at fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen 
pounds a week. She made her first appearance at Covent Garden as 
Juliet, on October 6, 1814. 

Macready speaks rapturously of her performance. “The charming 
picture she presented,” he says, “was one that time could not fade 
from my memory. It was not altogether the matchless beauty of 
form and face, but the spirit of perfect innocence and purity that 
seemed to glisten in her speaking eyes and breathe from her 
chiselled lips.” He highly commends her artless unconsciousness, 
her freedom from affectation, her fervid Italian passion in the 
balcony scene. “ Love was to her life: life not valued if unsustained 
by love. . . . Throughout my whole experience hers was the only 
representation of Juliet I have ever seen.” 

Her success was almost a repetition of the Siddons’ furore. ‘“ Her 
beauty, grace, simplicity, and tenderness were the theme of every 
tongue. Crowds were nightly disappointed in finding room in the 
theatre to witness her enchanting presentations. Juliet, Belvidera, 
Mrs. Beverly, Mrs. Haller, were again realities upon the scene, 
attested with enthusiasm by the tears and applauding shouts of 
admiring thousands.” 

“Tn all her acting,” says a critic of the day, “she was a very 
woman. ‘There was little in it of a meditative cast, little of calm, 
meditative grandeur, yet every look, movement, gesture, and tone was 
gracefully feminine, her pathos was most irresistible and sweet. 
Nothing in their kind could exceed the exquisite propriety and 
modest loveliness of her Mrs. Haller, the conjugal sweetness of her 
Belvidera, and the womanly heroism of her Evadne. Her Juliet in 
the early scenes was perhaps too light and playful. The affection, in 
this delicious character, is throughout deep, serious, and intense. 
The passion that is ‘boundless as the sea’ leaves no time for elegant 
trifling or graceful coquetry. In the latter scenes Miss O'Neill gave 
full glorious vent to the tide of love and sorrow. Her highest effort, 
perhaps, was in portraying of a tremulous and giddy joy, a rapture 
bordering on frenzy, an inspiration of delight, portentous of sudden 
and fearful disaster. We never remember to have been more 
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delighted by her acting than when we have seen her in Isabella, at 
the return of Biron, clasp him in wild rapture, forgetting her 
dreadful condition, gaze on him with eyes lit up with strange fire, 
and reply to his questions by laughter in which horror and transport 
mingled. She mistook her powers when she resorted to shrieks, 
rattlings in the throat, and all the terrors of physical agony. She 
was worthy to express all the best sympathies and noblest triumphs 
of her sex. In the delineation of confiding love, of generous rapture, 
of feminine elevation of soul, she has had no equal within our memory, 
and can never have a superior.” It was said that in tenderness and 
grief she at least equalled Mrs. Siddons in her first year. But Mrs. 
Siddons’ passion was combined with a lofty imagination and com- 
manding intellect. Miss O’Neill owed everything to extreme 
sensibility. She gave herself up entirely to the impression of the 
moment, was borne along by the tide of passion, and absorbed in 
suffering. 

It was said, however, that, unlike that of Mrs. Siddons, her acting 
left no permanent impression upon the mind, that its effect passed 
away with the momentary illusion of the scene. Hazlitt said, 
“her acting is pure nature or passion, and is the prose of tragedy ; for 
the poetry she must lean on the author.” During her short pro- 
fessional career she accumulated £30,000, which at her marriage she 
settled upon her family, which had always been dependent upon her. 
In 1819 she was married to Mr. Wrixon Beecher, M.P. for Mallow, 
who afterwards inherited his uncle’s baronetcy, she being then a 
little over thirty years of age, and at once retired into private life. 
Lady Morgan, writing of her in 1836, says, “'The poetry of her voice 
remains, it is still Juliet’s voice in the balcony scene, but all that was 
poetical in her beauty has gone. She is now a thin, elegant-looking 
lady, but with no beauty save the indestructible beauty of goodness,” 
She died in 1872 at the age of eighty-one. 

But it is time to return to Macready. We next find him fulfilling 
a short engagement at Dublin at £50 a week. He adds another to 
the many good stories of the facetiousness of the Dublin audience. 
One night, while performing Pierre in ‘Venice Preserved,’ the 
Jaffier, an actor ponderous in person as well as style, was drowsing out 
his dying speech, when a voice from the gallery exclaimed, “ Ah, now, 
die at once,” to which another from the opposite side responded, 
“Hould your tongue, you blackguard,” then in a patronising tone to 
the Jaffier, “Take your time now.” He returned to Bath for the 
winter at an increased salary, but opened negotiations with Drury Lane; 
they fell through, however, because the committee were for “cheap 
ventures.” Then comes a letter from Fawcett: “Kean seems likely 
to be more in your way than Young would be at Covent Garden. All 
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your best parts you might act with us and not trespass upon anybody. 
Come to us next year—for one year, two years, three years, or for 
life. The article shall be made as you please, only don’t be exorbi- 
tant.” The terms proposed and accepted would be considered modest 
enough in the present day—five years’ engagement at a salary which 
was to begin at £16 and end at £18. But he was still uneasy and 
full of fretful misgivings, shrinking at the great trial before him. 
While filling up the time before appearing at Covent Garden, he 
makes a second visit to Dublin, and there sees John Kemble give his 
farewell performances. The houses were indifferently attended, for 
Kean had preceded him with overwhelming success, and Kemble 
foolishly elected to play Richard and Othello, never his strong parts, 
after his great rival. Macready describes his performance of the 
last: how august and noble he looked in the enfolding drapery of 
his Moorish mantle. But throughout the night he watched for some 
burst of passion to light up the dreary dulness of his recitation, no 
better than that of a schoolboy. His voice was husky, and every 
word was enunciated with laboured distinctness. His readings were 
faultless, but there was no spark of feeling, the play proceeded with- 
out one round of applause, and the curtain fell in silence. Disgusted 
by the thin attendance, he had literally walked through the part. 
The 16th of September 1816 was appointed for Macready’s 
opening night at Covent Garden. A first appearance upon the 
London stage in those days was considered a terrible ordeal, and its 
success or failure frequently decided the actor’s future destiny. At 
the rehearsals, unaccustomed to the vast size of the theatre, he was 
filled with a feeling almost of dismay. His opening part was 
to be Orestes in Ambrose Philips’ ‘ Distressed Mother.’ Charles 
Kemble was to be the Pyrrhus, Mrs. Egerton, a good melodramatic 
actress, but nothing more, the Hermione, and Mrs. Glover, the 
greatest comic actress of the day, but very indifferent in tragedy, the 
distracted Andromache. All depended upon himself. Describing 
the event he says: “ After an early dinner I lay down, endeavouring 
to compose myself till the hour appointed for my setting out to the 
theatre. The hackney coach was called, and I can almost fancy in 
recollecting it that I feel every disquieting jolt of the rumbling ~ 
vehicle as it slowly performed the office of a hurdle in conveying me 
to the place of execution. The silent process of dressing was only 
interrupted by the call-boy, Parsloe’s, voice, ‘Overture on, sir!’ 
which sent a chill to my heart. The official rap at the door soon 
followed, and the summons ‘ Mr. Macready’ made me instantly rally 
all my energies, and with a firm step I went forward to my trial. 
But the appearance of resolute composure assumed by the player at 
this turning-point of his life belies the internal struggles he endures. 
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These eventful trials in respect to the state of mind and body in 
which they are encountered so resemble each other that one described 
describes all. The same agitation, and effort to master it, the dazzled 
vision, the short, quick breath, the dry palate, the throbbing of the 
heart—all, however painfully felt, must be effectually disguised in 
the character the actor strives to place before his audience. Abbott, 
as Pylades, was waiting for me at the side scene, and when the curtain 
had risen, grasping his hand almost convulsively, I dashed upon the 
stage, exclaiming, as in a transport of the highest joy, ‘Oh, Pylades, 
what’s life without a friend!’ The welcome of applause that greeted 
my entrance (always so liberally bestowed by a London public on 
every new performer) was all I could have desired; but it was not 
until the loud and long plaudits that followed the vehement burst of 
passion in the line, ‘Oh, ye gods! give me Hermione or let me die!’ 
that I gained any degree of self-possession. As the play proceeded 
I became more and more animated, under the conflicting emotions of 
the distracted lover, and at the close, as I sank, ‘furiis agitatus 
Orestes,’ into the arms of Pylades, the prolonged cheers of my auditors 
satisfied me of my success. The custom of calling for the player had 
not then been introduced into our English theatres; but it was 
considered a sufficient testimony of a triumphant issue to give out the 
play for repetition on the Friday and Monday following. Congratu- 
lations were profusely tendered me by the various members of the 
Covent Garden company, who stopped me in passing from the stage 
to my dressing-room ; and when summoned to the manager’s room, Mr. 
Harris, in his peculiar way, observed, ‘ Well, my boy, you have done 
capitally ; and if you could carry a play along with such a caste, I 
don’t know what you cannot do!’ I was to dine with him the next 
day to settle further proceedings, and I returned to my lodgings in a 
state of mind like one not feeling awake from a disturbing dream, 
grateful for my escape, yet almost questioning the reality of what had 


Kean had been in a private box applauding liberally. But the 
triumph was only half-assured until the press had pronounced, and it 
was with feverish impatience he waited for the morning papers. The 
notices were favourable upon the whole; the Times, while allowing 
him a certain amount of ability, did not consider it sufficient to shake 
Young or intimidate Charles Kemble. But Hazlitt, in the Examiner, 
the great theatrical authority of the day, pronounced him to be “ by 
far the best tragic actor that has come out in our remembrance, with 
the exception of Mr. Kean.” This was high praise, placing him as 
it did above Young. Other critics were rather severe upon his 
personal appearance. One evening while seated in the boxes he 
overheard the following conversation between two people seated in 
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front of him. “ Have you seen the new actor?” “What, Macready ? 
No, I have not; I am told he is a capital actor, but devilish ugly ; 
they say he is an ugly likeness of Liston!” When Charles Kemble 
told his brother John that he believed Macready would take a fore- 
most rank in his profession, the other answered with a shrug, “ Oh, 
Charles! with that face!” After playing in a forgotten tragedy, 
called ‘ The Italian Lover,’ Harris decided to put him in the bill with 
Charles Young to alternate Othello and Iago. Othello was a cha- 
racter he had played but little, and Iago he had not even studied ; 
neither actor was very successful. Hazlitt said “Young in Othello 
was like a great humming-top, and Macready in Iago like a mis- 
chievous boy whipping him.” He began to think he had made his 
venture too soon; Young was in possession of the leading tragic parts, 
Charles Kemble of the youthful, chivalrous ones, and he dared not essay 
those of Kean. “ Where, then, is the place for me?” heasks. ‘The 
Slave,’ a poor melodrama made successful by a splendid caste, em- 
bracing as it did Terry, Liston, Emery, Jones, and that exquisite singer 
Miss Stephens, gave him an original part in Gambia. But Kemble 
and Miss O’Neill were the great attractions, and Booth, whom in- 
judicious rivalry absurdly set up against Kean, was playing Richard. 
In a new piece entitled ‘ The Conquest of Taranto, or St. Clara’s Eve,’ 
Macready was cast for “one of the meanest, most despicable villains 
that a romancer’s invention ever teemed with.” He offered to pay the 
forfeit of thirty pounds rather than appear in it, but the management 
insisted. The play failed, yet so finely did Macready actin one of the 
scenes that he overpowered Booth in the heroic character, received the 
plaudits intended for him, and was pronounced by the Morning Herald 
“to have saved the piece.” It was the last of Booth’s fiascos: he 
appeared only four times afterwards. This unexpected turn of 
fortune taught him for the future “confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of careful and honest study.” In Shiel’s ‘Apostate’ he was 
cast for Pescara, another repulsive part, although one infinitely 
superior to the last, and even beside Young, Charles Kemble, and 
Miss O’Neill secured for himself a great success. Tieck in his 
‘Letters on the English Drama,’ remarking on this performance, says : 
“This villain was admirably represented, and was indeed so vehement, 
truthful, and powerful a personation, that for the first time since my 
arrival in England I felt myself recalled to the best days of German 
acting.” Yet however much he might have pleased the critical portion 
of the audience, Macready was not a draw, and that is the point of view 
from which the manager must always regard his leading actors. 

His first part in the second season was in a melodramatic after-piece. 
So bitterly mortified was he with this treatment, that he had serious 
thoughts of abandoning the stage, studying for an Oxford degree, and 
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entering the Church. And probably he would have carried out this 
intention, had not his brother, who was an officer in the army, 
required help at his hands just then, obliging him to borrow a sum of 
money which could only be repaid by his professional earnings. He 
gained a triumph, although not in the high poetic sphere to which he 
aspired, in the dramatic version of Scott’s ‘Rob Roy,’ and a second in 
another of Shiel’s tragedies, ‘ Balamira, or the Fall of Tunis,’ in which, 
although he was cast the inevitable heavy part, it was considered the 
most effective in the play, and the Herald pronounced that he had 
‘made “a giant stride in his profession.” As Posthumous and Glen- 
alvon he wasalso highly successful, and by the end of the season felt 
that his position had in every way improved. As a proof, Elliston 
payed him £100 for a week’s performance at Birmingham. 

During the first weeks of the season of 1819-20 the fortunes of 
Covent Garden were at the lowest ebb. Young had seceded, Miss 
O’Neill, Miss Stephens, and Liston were away, and before long a 
quarrel between Harris and Charles Kemble caused the retirement of the 
latter ; salaries were not paid, and the manager told Shiel that he did 
not know in the morning when he rose whether he should not shoot 
himself before the night. As a desperate resort he proposed to put 
up Macready in Richard. ‘To enter the arena against Kean in that his 
greatest character was a hazardous experiment, and it was with a 
“sickening sinking at the heart” our actor saw his name announced 
for the part. The announcement caused great excitement, and the 
house was crowded. After receiving, however, a very hearty re- 
ception, the play went well, but without any strong demonstration 
until the scence with Tyrrel. “ With all the eagerness of fevered im- 
patience I rushed to him, inquiring of him, in short broken sentences, 
the children’s fate; with rapid decision on the mode of disposing of 
them, hastily gave him his order, and, hurrying him away, exclaimed 
with triumphant exultation, ‘Why, then, my loudest fears are hushed.’ 
The pit rose to a man, and continued waving hats and handkerchiefs 
in a perfect tempest of applause for some minutes. The battle was 
won. The excitement of the audience was maintained at a fever heat 
throughout the remainder of the tragedy. The tent scene closed 
with acclamations that drowned the concluding couplet, and at the 
death scene the pit rose again and cheered vociferously.” Worthy of 
note is the following passage. “The practice was this evening first 
introduced at Covent Garden of calling on the principal actor. In 
obedience to the impatient and persevering summons of the house, I 
was desired by Fawcett to go before the curtain; and accordingly 
I announced the tragedy for repetition amidst congratulating shouts.” 
The press was enthusiastic in praises of the new Richard; the 
houses were well filled on each night of repetition, the treasury wag 
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reopened on the following Saturday, and the performers paid him the 
compliment of admitting that to him they were indebted for their 
salaries. Soon Elliston at the other house brought Kean into the 
field in the same part, and for a time the merits of the rival Richards 
was the town talk, ballads were sung about the streets, and the 
windows of the print-shops were filled with pictures and caricatures. 
Leigh Hunt’s contrast of the two actors is very fine. “Compared 
with Mr. Kean, we should say that a division of merits, usual enough 
with the performance of such comprehensive characters as Shakespeare’s, 
has taken place in the Richards of these two actors. Mr. Kean’s 
Richard is the more sombre, perhaps the deeper, part of him, Mr. 
Macready’s the livelier and more animal part, a very considerable one 
nevertheless. Mr. Kean’s is the more gloomy and reflective villain, 
rendered so by the united effects of his deformity and subtle-minded- 
ness; Mr. Macready’s is the more ardent and bold-faced one, borne up 
by a temperament naturally high and sanguine, though pulled down 
by mortification. The one has more of the seriousness of conscious 
evil in it, the other of the gaiety of meditated success. Mr. Kean’s 
has gone deeper even than the relief of his conscience—he has found 
melancholy at the bottom of that necessity for relief; Mr. Macready’s 
is more sustained in his troubled matters by constitutional vigour and 
buoyancy. In short, Mr. Kean’s Richard is more like King Richard 
darkened by the shadow of his approaching success, and announcing 
by the depth of his desperation when it shall be disputed; Mr. 
Macready’s Richard is more like the Duke of Gloucester, brother to 
the gay tyrant Edward the Fourth, and partaking as much of his cha- 
racter as the contradiction of the family, handsomeness in his person, 
would allow. If these two features in the character of Richard could 
be united by an actor, the performance would be a perfect one.” 

In Coriolanus he scored another success, and while Kemble’s 
splendid performance was still fresh in the memory of playgoers. 
He was offered £50 a night to play at Brighton, and old Mr. Harris, 
the proprietor of Covent Garden, came up to town purposely to 
thank him for the service he had rendered the theatre in its distress. 

Tt was less, however, as a Shakespearian actor than as the creator of a 
series of original poetic characters, chiefly from the pen of Sheridan 
Knowles, that Macready achieved his ultimate fame, and upon which 
his posthumous reputation must rest. His first introduction to 
Knowles, and to that writer’s masterpiece, is best told in his own 
words. “In the course of the month of April, an application was 
made to me by my old Glasgow friend, John Tait, on the subject of a 
tragedy that had been produced at Glasgow with much applause. 
The author he described as a man of original genius, and one in whose 
fortunes he and many of his fellow-citizens took a deep interest. It 
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so happened that I had undergone the reading of two or three 
tragedies when late at Glasgow, and it was with consequent distrust 
that, to oblige a very good friend, I undertook to read this. Tait was 
to send the MS. without delay, and I looked forward to my task with 
no very good will. It was about three o’clock one day that I was 
preparing to go out when a parcel arrived from Tait, and the MS. of 
‘Virginius.’ After some hesitation, I thought it best to get the business 
over, to do at once what I had engaged to do,and I sat down determinedly 
tomy work. The freshness and simplicity of the dialogue fixed my at- 
tention ; I read on andon, and was soon absorbed in the interest of the 
story and the passion of its scenes, till at its close I found myself in such 
a state of excitement that for a time I was undecided what step to take. 
Impulse was in the ascendant, and snatching up my pen I hurriedly 
wrote, as my agitated feelings prompted, a letter to the author, to me 
then a perfect stranger.” After a moment’s reflection, however, he 
considered it might be deemed extravagant, tore it up, and after dinner 
he re-read the MS. in a more collected mood. His first impressions were 
confirmed, and he wrote to Knowles his opinion of the work, assuring 
him that he would do his best to procure its acceptance and the highest 
payment. The next morning he again read through the piece with 
Proctor, who was equally delighted with it. The terms arranged by 
Harris were £400 for twenty nights, and £100 more for its per- 
formance the next season. But not one sixpence was spent on the 
getting up, and, to be correct in costume, Macready was obliged to 
purchase his own dresses, and Fawcett delegated to him the stage 
management. Charles Kemble was the Icilius; Terry, Dentatus; 
Abbott, Appius Claudius; Miss Foote, Virginia. Macready’s every 
thought was engrossed in Virginius, and from the first hour of the 
morning to the last of the night his mind was filled with its images, 
and every vacant hour was employed in rehearsing its pathetic touches 
and its whirlwinds of passion. “On May 17, 1820,” he continues, 
“* Virginius’ was first acted, and its early scenes were not unattended 
with danger, Charles Kemble being so hoarse that not one word, spoken 
in the lowest whisper, could be heard; but the action of the scenes 
told its story with sufficient distinctness to keep alive its interest. 
This grew as the play advanced, and in the third act, in Icilius’ great 
scene, Kemble’s voice came out in all its natural strength, and 
brought down thunders of applause. With the progress of the play, 
the rapt attention of the audience gradually kindled into enthusiasm. 
Long-continued cheers followed the close of each succeeding act ; 
half-stifled screams and involuntary ejaculations burst forth when the 
fatal blow was struck™to the daughter’s heart; and the curtain fell 
amidst the most deafening applause of a highly excited auditory.” 

Virginius continued to be one of if not the greatest of all Macready’s 
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impersonations, a performance to be classed with Garrick’s Richard, 
Kean’s Othello, John Kemble’s Coriolanus. The Morning Herald 
said the next morning: “The delineation of this; arduous character 
by Mr. Macready will take its place among the first performances on 
the stage. It is one of the finest specimens of art which his great 
and growing genius has yet produced. Austere, tender, familiar, 
elevated, mingling at once terror and pathos, he ran over the scale of 
dramatic expression with the highest degree of what may be called 
power.” 

In the following season he made a great success in a Shakespearian 
character in which neither Garrick nor John*Kemble had been able to 
produce much effect, ‘Henry the Fourth,’ in the Second Part of the 
play of that name. One of Macready’s finest and best-known portraits, 
painted by Jackson, was taken in that part. The play had been 
revived to introduce a gorgeous coronation procession, in imitation of 
the pageant that had just been performed at Westminster ; it was 
finely cast: Farren was Shallow; Emery, Silence; Blanchard, Pistol ; 
Charles Kemble the Prince; Fawcett, Falstaff. The revival filled 
Covent Garden for many nights, extending the season far beyond its 
usual limits. 

In 1821 he entered into an agreement with; Harris for another five 
years at twenty pounds a week, that being at the time the highest 
salary paid in the theatre to any performer. Young was re-engaged 
the same season, and shared the principal parts with him. Both dis- 
tinguished themselves in a fine revival of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ particularly 
Macready, whose Cassius was a masterly impersonation. A disagree- 
ment among the holders of the patent led to Harris’s secession from 
the management of Covent Garden, for the rental of which his partner 
undertook to pay him the enormous sum of £12,500. The new 
managers proved utterly incompetent, lost some of their best actors, 
among them Macready himself, all of whom went over to the opposite 
house and left the bunglers to the fate they merited—bankruptcy. 
Elliston, ever keen and energetic, offered him £20 a night for forty 
nights, an offer with which he immediately closed. The interval 
between the London seasons had been mostly passed in starring 
through the country, where he was immensely successful. Caius 
Gracchus was his great success during this engagement, but the 
refusal of Kean to appear in the same play with him prevented its 
renewal, while the hostility of a certain portion of the press, headed 
by John Bull, rendered it far from satisfactory. 

His marriage, celebrated on June 24, 1824, at old St. Pancras 
church, is the next important event to be recorded in his life. While 
starring at Glasgow in 1815, a pretty little girl about nine years of 
age was sent on to play a child’s part in an old drama called ‘The 
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Hunter of the Alps’; she had not been allowed sufficient time for 
study, and was imperfect in the words, for which he severely scolded 
her. Five years afterwards he met her again at Aberdeen, where she 
was his Virginia on the opening night. “She might,” he says, 
“have been Virginia herself. The beauty of her face was more in 
its expression than in feature, though no want of loveliness was there. 
Her rehearsals greatly pleased me, her acting being so much in earnest. 
There was a native grace in her deportment and every movement, 
and never were innocence and sensibility more sweetly personified 
than in her mild look and speaking eyes streaming with tears.” He 
learned that, young as she was, she was the support of her family. 
During an engagement of three weeks, he had many opportunities of 
conversing with her, and his first favourable impression continued to 
increase. He took great pains with her professionally, and on the 
last night presented her with the handsomest shawl he could purchase 
in Perth. At parting he desired her to claim his influence and aid in 
any way should she require it, and to rely upon always finding a ready 
friend in him. The following year he recommended her to his father, 
who was now lessee of the Bristol theatre. There, during a starring 
engagement, he met her again and again; then followed a corre- 
spondence, “ which I tried to make instrumental to the advancement 
of her education, and then it was, in my own case as no doubt in hers, 
that ‘love approached me under friendship’s name,’ although un- 
suspected and unconfessed by either of us.” The death of her father, 
while she was acting at Dublin, at length brought about the long- 
deferred explanation, and he could no longer conceal from himself that 
love was the inspiration of all the counsel and assistance he had 
rendered her: he proposed and was accepted. “It is,” he adds, “but 
simple justice to her beloved memory to repeat the truth that, although 
in a worldly sense I might have formed a more advantageous connec- 
tion, I could not have met with qualities to compare with the fond 
affection, the liveliness, and simple worth that gave happiness to so 
many years of my life.” 

William Tell was his last great original part previous to his depar- 
ture for America. He made his first appearance at the Park Theatre, 
New York, on October 2, 1826, and was enthusiastically received by 
a crowded house. At Boston the boxes were let by auction, at pre- 
miums exceeding $200. But his progress was only a repetition of 
those of Kean and Cooke, already given in these pages: A far more 
hazardous engagement was that at the Salle Favart at Paris. But the 
French critics were very warm in their eulogies, comparing him with 
Le Kain and Talma. No English actor was ever before or since so 
successful in Paris. About the time of his return from America, he 
took a house, Elm Place, at Elstree, on the borders of Middlesex and 
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Hertfordshire, three miles beyond Edgeware, where he resided many 
years. The addition of Werner to his original parts, another grand 
creation, is the only event that need be recorded of his life, until his 
notorious fracas with Bunn at Drury Lane in the season of 1836. 
Mr. Bunn was not altogether the right man in the right place as 
the manager of a great London theatre, and he and Macready were 
constantly at variance. There were doubtless faults upon both sides ; 
the actor’s was a discontented, irascible temper, which despised the 
shortcomings of his chief, and the chief took every occasion in a petty 
way to annoy the actor. One night Bunn made him play the first 
three acts of Richard—all the finer scenes are in thelasttwo. Boiling 
with rage as he came off the stage at the end of the play, he rushed 
into the manager’s room, and exclaiming, “You d—d scoundrel! 
How dare you use me in this manner ?” struck him in the face. There 
was a tussel upon a sofa, which lasted until the combatants were 
separated. Of course Macready appeared no more in the theatre. The 
newspapers were full of it—Great fight, B—nn and M—y,” was 
placarded upon the walls, and a suit for damages instituted.* “No 
one can more severely condemn my precipitation than myself,” he 
says in his Diary. “No enemy can censure me more harshly, no 


friend lament more deeply my forgetfulness of all I ought to have 
thought upon.” It was a subject of self-reproach to him for many a 


day afterwards. 


On July 24, 1837, he entered upon the lesseeship of Covent 
Garden, gathered about him all the available talent of the day, and 
opened on the 30th of September with ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ But 
the season was unremunerative from the first; and as early as the 
19th of October, we find him proposing to restore the salary he had 
received to the treasury, and signing two days afterwards a cheque 
for £300 to meet the week’s deficiencies. He produced ‘The Bridal,’ 
an alteration of ‘The Maid’s Tragedy, ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ a 
splendid revival of ‘King Lear,’ and ‘Coriolanus’; but when the 
house closed he had sustained a very heavy pecuniary loss. Never- 
theless he undertook it a second season. From September 24, 
1838, to January 1, 1839, the loss was £950. The pantomime, 
however, reimbursed him with profit. Then came ‘Richelieu,’ of 
which he was very doubtful up to the time of rehearsal, and the 
glorious revivals of ‘Henry the Fifth’ and ‘The Tempest.’ The 
latter ran fifty-five nights, the receipts averaging over £230 nightly. 
The two following seasons he was at the Haymarket playing ‘The 
Sea Captain’ and ‘Money ’; the latter was an immense success. 

At the end of 1841 he undertook the management of Drury Lane, 
which he opened with an elaborate get-up of the ‘Merchant of 


* Damages were assessed £150. 
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Venice.’ He carried it on a second season with such a repertory of 
old and new plays as have never been seen since ; but dramatic taste 
was then sinking to those deplorable depths in which it found itself 
fifteen years ago, and the success was infinitely inadequate to the 
results. America followed, and then a second visit to Paris, in 1845, 
where he played Hamlet before the Court at the Tuileries, and was 
presented with a magnificent poniard by Louis Philippe. A third 
engagement in the United States was rendered memorable by a 
specimen of Yankee rowdyism such as Kean had experienced a few 
years before, common enough in the America ridiculed by Dickens, but 
which, it is to be hoped, has disappeared in the present generation. The 
British public having failed to discover the genius of Mr. Edwin Forrest, 
the American tragedian, he conceived the idea, or pretended to do so, 
that Macready was the cause of his ill-suecess, and one night publicly 
hissed him in the Edinburgh theatre. When Macready arrived at 
Philadelphia on his second visit, a ruffianly combination, either under 
or not under the auspices of Mr. Forrest, was made against him. He 
performed Macbeth almost in dumb show amidst occasional showers 
of nuts and rotten eggs; but he played the part through, and at 
the end addressed the audience, pledging his “ sacred word of honour 
that he had never shown any hostility to ‘an American actor.’” 
This called forth a public letter from Forrest, in which he confessed 
and gloried in having hissed the English actor, but denied having 
assisted in any systematic organisation against him, adding, with an 
insolent ruffianism which proclaimed him to be more than capable of 
all he denied, that his advice had been to let “the superannuated 
driveller alone.” On his return to New York, Macready found the 
opposition in yet stronger force; he was received with howls and 
shrieks, rotten eggs, nuts, bottles of asafcetida, and even seats were 
cast at him. He was not, however, dismayed, and appeared on the 
following night as Macbeth. The disturbance was repeated, with 
greater violence; a strong body of police made a raid upon the 
rioters and succeeded in securing a large number, but a yet more 
hostile mob surrounded the theatre without, who battered the doors 
and stoned the windows. The soldiery were called out, but could not 
disperse the mob until several volleys of musketry, which killed 
seventeen people, were fired upon them. Macready had to quit the 
theatre in disguise and take flight to Boston. It is but justice to add 
the whole affair was confined to a clique of scoundrels,* that a very 


* To such a height did they carry their malice that I have been in- 
formed by a well-known actor, who was with Macready at the time, that 
he was offered a large bribe to come forward and take a false oath that 
Macready had conspired to render Forrest a failure in England. I need 
not add the offer was indignantly rejected. 
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large majority of the audience both at Philadelphia and New York 
was on the side of Macready; but it is such cliques which have so 
often disgraced American citizens in the eyes of all civilised nations. 

Upon his return to England he began a series of farewell per- 
formances through the country. On February 26, 1851, he took 
his farewell benefit in ‘ Macbeth.’ 

On that day he began his Diary with these words: “ My first 
thought as I awoke was that this day was to be the close of my 
professional life. I meditated on it, and not one feeling of regret 
mingled with the placid satisfaction accompanying my performance 
of every act, needfully preparative to the coming event, as I said to 
myself, ‘I shall never have to do this again.’” Here is a contradiction 
to Dr. Johnson’s aphorism that we never do anything consciously for 
the last time without regret. The expression strikes us disagreeably, 
after reading only on the previous page this entry: “I have attained 
the loftiest position in the art to which my destiny directed me, have 
gained the respect of the honoured and respected, and the friendship 
of the highly gifted, amiable, and distinguished.” Add to this a 
handsome fortune, and all gained by the profession he leaves without 
a sigh. How different to the affectionate lingerings of Garrick and 
others. It is one of the least amiable traits of Macready’s character 
that he seldom mentions the stage unless it is contemptuously: he is 
for ever thinking of the ignorant and bigoted who look down upon 
the actor, instead of upon the intellectual and warm-hearted who hold 
him in honour ; in the midst of his triumph he exclaims, “It is an 
unhappy life!” From that point of vantage he can even look back 
upon the early struggles of his youth and moan, “It was a very 
unhappy, unprofitable time!” It is with him always “my unhappy 
profession, my degraded profession!” Yet in one place he has the 
grace to say, “ How often have I envied in others, less fortunate than 
myself in public favour, this passionate devotion to the stage. To me 
its drawbacks are ever present!” He was jealous of all success that 
could affect him. It depresses his spirits to hear of Mr. Phelps’s 
success under his own management, although he knows he shall 
reap the profit of it. He is full of regrets—he regrets what he has 
lost, what he has spent, and what he has given away. No man was 
ever so harsh to the shortcomings of his brother actors; he was 
as intolerant of the deficiencies of some poor strolling company in, 
say, Berwick-on-Tweed or Dumfries, the largest salary among which 
would not exceed a pound a week, as he would have been to an actor 
at Drury Lane, and he expected them to be as perfect in their parts 
and to play up to him with as much skill as Charles Kemble or 
Abbott, or any London performer; the smallest fault was reproved 
with a savagery that rendered his name such a terror wherever he 
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went that actors have been known to throw up their engagements 
rather than act with him, and fear and nervousness often created the 
very deficiencies that so enraged him. Every performer at rehearsal 
was ranged with the precision of chess-men, the very board, nay, 
the very nail, upon which he was to stand was marked out, and woe 
betide him if he deviated a foot from the spot indicated. That he 
keenly regretted such outbursts of temper after they were past is 
shown by many entries in his diaries. “TI feel,” he says in one place, 
“the folly, the madness, the provoking extravagance of my behaviour, 
treating men like slaves, and assuming a power over them which 
is most unjustifiable and most dangerous, and yet contrition and 
stinging reflection seem to have no power in the punishment they 
inflict or of producing amendment.” Much of this was owing to his 
own indefatigable industry; probably no man ever studied his 
profession so intensely; all his great characters were read and 
pondered over each time he acted them, unto the very last, and he 
never played any part, however admirably, that he did not on each 
repetition seek to better it. But Macready never loved art for art’s 
sake, never really felt that the man ennobled his calling and not the 
calling the man; therefore he can never be ranked with such true 
artistes as Garrick and Siddons, to whom the stage was all in all— 
their fortune and their glory. 

As a Shakespearian actor Macready can scarcely be admitted among 
the greatest of his predecessors. It was rather in such parts as 
Virginius, Tell, Werner, Ion, Richelieu, parts with an admixture 
of the melodramatic element in them, that he was pre-eminent. 
In his domestic relations, to judge by the deep affection with 
which he ever speaks in his diaries of his wife and children, he was 
an admirable man. With all his devotion to the study of his art he 
always found time for the cultivation of his mind, and had a critical 
knowledge and fine appreciation of both ancient and modern 
literature. . 

With the years of his retirement, from 1851 to 1873, this article 
has nothing to do. His death, and his burial at Kensal Green, are 
still fresh in the memory of the public. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my indebtedness to Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s admirable work, from which I haye drawn most 
of my materials. 











The Doleful Dallad of the Lady of Leon. 


FroM THE SPANISH. 





In the island of Leon 
A young cavalier 
Found grace in the eyes of 
A lady-love dear. 
Aretin, Areton ; 
For the story is known. 





“O stay, sir, a night, 
Or two nights remain ; 
The mountains of God 
My husband retain.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
Not a breath of it blown. 





The lady enamoured, 
Her husband arrives: 
“Slaves, open the portal— 
My gate and my wife’s.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
For his wife is his own. 


She treads down the staircase, 
Her colour is fled: 
“Hast thou had the fever? 
Hath leman misled ?” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
For it all will be known. 


“T have not had the fever, 
Nor sold thee with kiss; 
The key of thy toilet 
Is that which I miss.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
Alas, where is it gone? 





































THE LADY OF LEON. 






“Tf yours are of steel, 
The gold keys I hold. 
But whose is the steed 
I hear neighing so bold?” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
What a trumpet is blown! 


“My father, dear master, 
Sent him that I may 
Attend sister’s bridal 
In godly array.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
Was the like ever known? 


“Long life to your father; 
Tve steeds enough—lI! 

But whose is that rifle 
Left hanging hard by?” 

Aretin, Areton ; 

He had steeds of his own. 


“°Tis thine, my dear master, 

And sent by my sire; 
At sweet sister’s bridal 

Salutes you shall fire.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 

She was bone of his bone. 


“Long life to your father; 
I’ve rifles to choose. 
What bold one has ventured 
My chamber to use ?” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
What a look! what a tone! 






“Tis my little sister 
My father has sent; 
To sweet sister’s bridal 
Her footsteps are bent.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
She would not go alone. 
VOL. LIV. 











THE LADY OF LEON. 


Her soft hand he seizes 
And leads her back home: 
“Take, father, your daughter, 
A traitress become.” 
Aretin, Areton ; 
She’s no longer his own. 


“The church gave for ever: 
The compact is sealed.” 
Her soft hand he seizes, 
And drags to a field. 
Aretin, Areton ; 
For her heart is like stone. 


Three swift blows his hand gave ; 
The traitress he slew: 
The lady with one blow, 
The lover with two. 
Aretin, Areton ; 
Wide the story is blown. 


JoHN CHARLES EARLE. 











Cwo Handsome People ; Cwo Iealous People; and a 
Ring ! 


I. 


Ir was certainly a very pretty picture that Madame d’Orsoff stood 
contemplating so long and so earnestly. 

Troyon himself might have painted the background and the acces- 
sories. And yet it was nothing more than a little country church, 
Sainte Marie des Palmiers, which held relics that were of infinite 
service to those afflicted with wens. It had no pretensions to archi- 
tecture of any sort or time, but the four grey walls, and the square 
grey turret at one end, stood out in bold and beautiful relief against 
the hot purple sky. And, though it lay in the midst of a great 
dusty space cleared on purpose, and very ill-kept, the savage-looking 
cacti that surrounded that space, the long graceful palms (whence its 
name), the quaint towering aloe, in flower but last year, now brown 
and shrivelled, the gorgeously coloured “ griffes de sorcitre” which 
crept along the walls, the many different shrubs and wild flowers 
that carpeted the earth on all sides of it, were certainly very lovely 
to look on, if the church itself was not. 

In the distance, vast feathery ranges of olive-trees. Yet farther 
in the distance, the blue Esterelles to the south-west, and the snow- 
capped Alpes Maritimes to the north-east. Nearer, the shallow but 
rapid Loup, one of the few rivers in the south of France which is 
a running stream throughout the year, wound its way towards the. 
Mediterranean, a distance of perhaps eight or nine miles. 

And Greuze himself could hardly have done justice to the exquisite- 
prettiness of the young peasant girl, who sat, fast asleep, on the 
church steps; her head leaning against the great closed door, her 
blue eyes shut, her rose-bud mouth half open, the soft threads of her- 
nut-brown hair fluttering in the breeze. Her whole delicately 
rounded figure one living, breathing example of that charming com-. 
promise between childhood and womanhood which he above alk 
painters has so admirably depicted. 

So no wonder that Madame d’Orsoff stood still and admired ! 

“ How very lovely! Dear, dear me! What a unique picture!” 

And she was right, for once for all it must be understood that the 
young girl was one of the world’s beauties. 


8s 2 
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“And to think that she eats great white beans, and cabbages 
almost as large as herself! And perhaps onions—who knows ? 

“ While I—I, who must have my chicken and my cup of choco- 
late or coffee, my glass of Chateau Lafitte—I am no more to be 
compared to her than a little wax candle is to be compared to the 
sun ! 

“ Actually, without my dresses from Paris, my old lace, my etceteras 
—in short, what am I? Nothing! 

“ How she sleeps ! 

“T amsure I look perfectly hideous when I am asleep. I cannot be 
sure, for of course none of them would think of saying, ‘Madame, 
how funny you look when you are asleep! You can’t think how 
drawn down on one side your mouth is! and what a vacant stupid 
expression your whole face takes !’ 

“ Nevertheless, I feel I do look stupid. 

“Talk of race! Look at the little peasant girl’s hands and feet! 
And what—what would I not give for such eyelashes !—two rows of 
soft dark fur! 

“ And what a skin ! 

* Poor Piver ! 

“TJ paid Piver nearly four hundred francs before I left Paris, for 
little pots of powder and cold-cream, and rose-water—and look at my 
peaky face. 

“Piver and I are quite sick to death of my pale cheeks. One thing 
is certain—paint I will not! And this little thing sits in the 
broiling sun the whole day, and, marvellous! I suppose she counts 
her lovers by scores! 

“Not that natural beauty has anything to do with that! Anybody, 
almost, who knows how to go to work, and does not mind the trouble, 
may have as much admiration as she likes, for, on the whole, I don’t 
really think that many men know the difference between Piver and 
the real gift of heaven. 

“T hope she will meet with a good man, and will marry soon. 

“There are so many wolves prowling about, and this is such a tender 
young lamb—I wish I could give her something. It is so stupid to 
come out without money ! 

“ And, indeed—why money? Rich people think that money is 
everything. 

“T might, if I had anything about me, drop a present into her lap, 
like the fairy in the Arabian Nights dropped a ring—oh, I know! 
This little turquoise ring of mine is decidedly too tight to be 
comfortable, and Henri cannot possibly object ; he has given me such 
hundreds of presents! And it is not too valuable to throw away for 
a whim. ‘Too valuable! Mean—mean. 
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“Never mind. It’s just the ring for a young girl—and she will be 
delighted 


“ There 


“ And she never woke! Whata sound sleep! I wonder, now, if I 
were a young man, whether I could possibly have stared at her all 
this while, and not kissed her? Impossible, I should say ! 

“This will be something to tell Henri: and he will make his usual 
foolish remark—‘ She cannot be as pretty as you are !’ 

“ And I will bring him here in the village that I may convince him 
how—no, I won’t! 

“ Good-bye, soft little lump of beauty. How I should like to be here 
when she wakes! I’ve a great mind to—heavens! it’s nearly 
twelve o'clock.” 

Of course this long tirade was not spoken; shapeless and word- 
less the sense of it flitted through the young lady’s brain in cer- 
tainly a thousandth part of the time that it takes to write it down 
on paper, and probably a millionth part of the time it has taken to 
print it ! 

And she who thought of herself in such disparaging terms was 
perhaps half right, and wholly wrong, if one may be allowed to assert 
anything so contradictory. Because, although when she looked at 
herself in her glass, she certainly did see nothing but a pale face, a 
pair of sweet grey eyes, and a slight girlish figure—of course, on the 
other hand, she could not feel the charm that others felt in her every 
look, word, or movement. And charm is, perhaps, a rarer gift than 
beauty. 

Not more than a mile, or, at most, a mile and a half, from Sainte 
Marie des Palmiers, is the little village of Les Pernes, and there 
Madame d’Orsoff found her pony-carriage, her two brown ponies 
with jingling harness, her huge Russian mastiff, and her small 
English groom. 

From Les Pernes to the villa where Madame d’Orsoff lived for the 
present was about seven miles, and the ponies were not long in 
accomplishing that distance, especially as it was their road home. 

So that it was not much more than one o’clock when she reached a 
great white house, buried, as it were, in a mass of fragrant bushes, 
oleander, acacia, and great-leayed magnolia, and the dark camellia 
for the gratification of the sight. 

There was the same view. Only the sea was seven miles nearer, 
the mountains were seven miles farther, and the little river was 
nowhere. 

The minute the carriage-wheels sounded on the rough gravelly 
drive, an elderly gentleman came rushing out of the house at full 
speed, a couple of small dogs tearing after him, and these three were 
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nearly frantic with delight. The gentleman would perhaps have 
barked as loud as the dogs if he could, but lacking that means of 
showing pleasure he made up for it by his radiant face and his 
waving pocket-handkerchief. 

“Here I am at last!” cried the lady, reiing in. The groom 
tumbled from the back seat, the lady threw off her rug. 

“ Yes—you are late!” cried the gentleman. 

“T beg your pardon, I’m so sorry, but I was detained ——” 

“ And where on earth have you been ?” 

“ Suppose you take me out first.” 

The gentleman, thus admonished, lifted her from her seat, and then 
proceeded to hug her rapturously. 

Meanwhile the dogs yelped and snapped at each other, and rolled 
over on their backs, all of which meant, “Joy! joy! She has come 
back to us!” 

“T have been to——” here she broke off and smiled. “I am 
not obliged to tell, am I?” 

“No, no, I forgot I musn’t be curious!” said her husband, smiling 
too. “ The thing is, are your feet wet ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“True, you have been driving—but seriously, Hélene, how very 
imprudent of you to stay out in that pour of rain. I am really angry 
with you.” 

“Pour of rain? I’ve seen no rain!” 

“Norain! It has been showery all the morning.” 

“Possibly. I must have driven out of it then, for I have been 
miles! I left the carriage at—never mind where! Oh! you are 
angry with me, are you, Henri? Smile! Smile immediately !” 

And of course he smiled. 

“Then you have been to Les Pernes, I presume,” said Monsieur 
d’Orsoff, as they went indoors. 

“T don’t know,” said his wife calmly. “You could easily find out 
from John.” 

“ Hélene !” 

“May I sit down to breakfast as I am, eh, Henri ?” 

“You are always lovely! But there’s one thing I must say: you 
give yourself the trouble of moving. You leave all your friends, you 
leave Paris too, in the height of the season. You bury yourself in 
this dull spot for five mortal months, all for the benefit of your 
health, and then you must walk about on the wet grass on a showery 
morning. I really am displeased !” 

“Shall we sit down to breakfast ?” said the lady, looking meek. 


The old man-servant smiled. Her husband laughed out, and they 
sat down to table. 
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“ And you, Henri, where have you been?” said Madame d’Orsoff 
presently. 


“Tf you won’t tell me where you have been, why should I tell 
you where I have been? That’s mere justice.” 
“Oh! very well! Thank God, curiosity is not one of my failings.” 


“My sweet, I smoked a cigar—no, two! I read the papers. I 
wrote three letters, and received two.” 

“ Interesting ones ?” 

“No, quite the reverse. Did you see the Abbé, by-the-by ?” 

“ Henri, if I did not goto Les Pernes, how could I see the Abbé ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Héléne. I thought I understood you 
to say this morning that you were going there.” 

“Well, and suppose I did go there ?” 

“Let us understand one another, Héléne. I don’t ask you where 
you have been, doI? I merely said, ‘Did you see the Abbé ?’—not 
particularly from motives of curiosity, because, after all, poor man! 
I do not care two sous whether you saw him or not, but more for the 
sake of something to say. And then you say to me, ‘ How could 
I see him, since I did not go to Les Pernes? from which very 
naturally I conclude——” 

“Excuse me, Henri, I said if, not since. If I have not been to 
Les Pernes, of course I have not seen the Abbé, but that does not 
say that I have not been there, or that I have not seen him! And 
perhaps you will tell me what all these questions signify ?” 

“You are in your right,” said her husband with a sigh. “I ask no 
more! Be as mysterious as you please.” 

Madame d’Orsoff became very red, so did Monsieur d’Orsoff. They 
both opened their mouths to say something sharp, and didn’t say it. 

Presently she looked up and said, “ Great baby !” 


Whereupon her husband leant across the table and said suddenly 
in German— 


“Dost thou love me ?” 


“A little. The man is looking at us—pray do remember we were 
not married yesterday. It is marvellous that I cannot cure you of 
certain absurd habits.” 

From which it will be seen that Monsieur and Madame d’Orsoff 
were, on the whole, on very good terms. 

After breakfast they went into the garden. Madame d’Orsoff was 
ordered to be continually in the air. So her chaise-longue was placed 
in the shade of a clump of magnolias, and therein she reclined. 

And Monsieur d’Orsoff sat by her side, smoking cigarettes and 
stroking one of her slender white hands. 

Presently he broke a soothing silence. 

“Where is your little turquoise ring, Hélene ?” 
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“On my finger—isn’t it ?” 

“No!” 

“ Oh !—well, I don’t know then.” 

A pause of some moments. 

“ And yet—you had it on this morning, when you went out.” 

“T think not,” said Madame d’Orsoff, and there came a smile into 
the corners of her mouth, and she was obliged to turn her head away 
to hide it. 

“T am perfectly sure of it, Hélene.” 

“ Are you?” 

“Yes. What are you hiding your face for? Let me look at you— 
Héléne! Héleéne !” 

“Well ?” 

“This morning, as you were drawing on your driving-gloves, did 
you, or did you not, say to me—you and I stood talking at the door, 
you remember? and I had your shawl on my arm—did you not say, 
‘My rings hurt me when I hold the reins for so long ;’ and did I not 
say, ‘Give them to me, I'll put them in my pocket’? And was not 
the turquoise ring rather tight, and did you not say, ‘Never mind 
this one! It is too small to hurt much’ ?” 

“Yes—and did I not after all take it off with the rest, and did you 
not put it into your pocket? And if you have lost it, Henri, you are 
choosing a very mean way of getting out of the difficulty, let me tell 
you! and, although I did not particularly care about that ring, I shall 
make you get me another one exactly—exactly like it, just to punish 


” 


ou. 

“ Hélene,” said her husband, “ you will driveme mad! You know 
you did not give me that ring !” 

Perhaps Madame d’Orsoff thought she had gone far enough. 

** No—no—you great baby! Of course I had it myself. 

“ Ah Yr 

“Calm yourself. I had it—but I lost it! I dropped it into 
a rivulet, such a pretty one, with all manner of little cascades and 
rocks—I was picking a wild flower; one of those lovely pink things 
you like so much—and it fell off my finger—and, la, it was gone, you 
know! Now are you content ?” 

“What! Fell off your finger by accident, when it was so tight ?” 

Madame d’Orsoff lay back in her chair and laughed till she cried. 

“That little story will not do,” said she, wiping her eyes. “There 
is a certain discrepancy in the statements which I certainly must not 
expect you to believe! No, the fact is—and this is really the fact— 
I saw a little peasant girl asleep on the steps of Sainte Marie des 
Palmiers—because, after all, I did go to Les Pernes, and I did see the 
Abbé—and do you know, Henri, she was so lovely, so divinely 
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beautiful rather, that I just slipped it on her finger. Silly of me, 
wasn’t it? But do you know, I never was so fascinated in all my 
life, I felt I must give her something.” 

“ Hélene—a joke is a joke. Pray be serious, you did not do any- 
thing of the kind. What did you do with that ring ?” 

“ Dear me, how marvellous you are! I gave it, or rather I slipped 
it on the finger of a little country girl——” 

“Enough!” said Monsieur d’Orsoff with much dignity, and a 
beating heart. ‘ Enough, Hélene, I ask nothing.” 

“ But this time it is the solemn truth, I assure you. I can’t say 
more.” 

No answer. 

“ Henri,” said Madame d’Orsoff presently, “is this going to begin 
all over again ?” 

“You drive me to it—you drive me toit, Héleéne! Your coquetry 
is alarming—harmless perhaps, but nevertheless alarming! And 
mark me—it will undermine our peace, sooner or later !” 

“Tt has undermined it already. Bah! what am I saying ?—not 
my coquetry, but your most ridiculous jealousy.” 

“But when the thing is so clear? You gave the ring away—yes! 
But to whom? Answer me that.” 

“You think, of course, with your usual perspicacity, that I gave it 
to some gentleman. Is that it ?” 

“T do not know what to think,” cried her husband in great agita- 
tion. “I cannot see my way clearly atall! My only wish is for your 
happiness ; but there is a medium. Wherever you go, you are sur- 
rounded by a crowd of adorers. Do you deny it?” 

“No,” said she, “I don’t deny it. At my age, one likes to ta’k 
and laugh and dance. But where is the harm? Do I ever go ot 
without you ?” 

“God knows, Hélene, that I do not blame you. You are indeed 
young, and more charming than I can possibly say—and I am not 
young, and certainly Iam not charming! And there ave men—I 
confess it—more suited to you in every respect.” 

“T have never found them,” said his wife, shaking her head. 

“Let me goon. There are men infinitely more suited to you than 
Tam in every respect. Iam, however, not doubting you; I believe 
in you, and in your good-sense and purity, as I believe in my God! 
Nevertheless, I tremble! We cannot be sure of anything. Are our 
hearts in our own keeping, or our thoughts? 

“T myself, was I not fifty, might I not reasonably hope that, at that 
age, I could be master of myself—master of my heart? And then 
I met you, and pray where was I then? 

“ Who could blame you if, supposing to-day you had found out that 
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there is yet a greater blessing than to be loved, and that is to love? 
Not I! 

“T should suffer—and I hope I should be silent. I know that you 
would suffer, and be silent too. 

“ Supposing that this— this somebody, who has known how to wake 
your heart into something more than the mere friendship and esteem 
that you of course can only feel for me—supposing he had said to 
you at Les Pernes to-day, ‘I am a miserable wretch, for I love © 
you.’ Do you know, Hélene—that I fancy I know who it is too! 

' “ What would you have said? You would have said, struggling to 
keep back your tears and your agony, ‘ You mistake. I had nothing 
but friendship to give you, even that must end now! Good-bye.’ 

“And he would have gone away, a lost man! and you—you! Ah! 
well, give me at least this hope, this grain of comfort, when that day 
comes, if it has not come now, for God’s sake tell me, that I may at 
least die for you !” 

And then he rose—agitated—trembling—hot, and pushed his chair 
away. 

“Sit down, dearest,” said Madame d’Orsoff gently. 

And then he pulled the chair back, and sat down with more sighs, 
and she continued : 


“What am I to say to all this? You surely know that it does not 
affect me one atom now ? 

“Suppose I do amuse myself a little—amuse yourself too, then! 
Don’t you think I should be better pleased to see you laughing and 
talking with a few ladies sometimes than standing in one corner all 
the night staring at me? Not, God knows, that I do or say anything 
I do not wish you to see, but because you look so stupid. 

“As for the rest—I love you, I love you dearly—surely you must 
know that; or are you thinking so much of your jealousies that you 
are blind to everything else ? 

“When our last violent scene took place at Marseilles, about a 
stupid young man who would persist in sending me his violets, was I 
right or wrong ? . 

“Could I say to the young man, ‘ Your violets agitate me, and 
alarm my husband. Have the goodness to send me no more’? 

“One takes such things, one laughs at them, and one thinks no more 
about them. 


“Tf the young man was impervious to all my coldnesses and hints, 
what was that to you or me? 

“Well? And what was our agreement then ? Did you not say to me, 
‘I am a brute, a madman, an ungrateful donkey. The next time I 
am in one of my jealous fits, don’t take any notice of me, don’t give 
way to me, don’t answer my questions, laugh at me ! 
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“ Well! I am laughing now. 

“What? I, a respectable married woman of five-and-twenty years 
of age, I go out for a quiet drive in my pony-carriage, and I either 
give away or lose a stupid little ring of no consequence, and you must 
bring the heavens down on my head in this way! Besides—how often 
am I to repeat it ?—why should you not believe that I gave that ring 
to a little peasant girl ?” 

“Oh! if you would only—only not repeat that nonsense! Granted 
you dropped it!—you threw it away and your dog swallowed it by 
mistake. Upon my word! one story is as likely to be true as the 
other!” 

“T can say no more. You don’t believe me? Unfortunately I 
can’t refer you to the boy that was with me, for I left him at Les 
Pernes while I took my walk—I might have given twenty rings to 
twenty gentlemen for all he would tell you.” 

“ Hélene !” 

“Oh! once one is jealous, one does any mean thing on earth. 
However, you'll get nothing out of him. And I can say no more!” 

“Tt is perhaps as well, Hélene!” 

“And what is more, if there were anything to say I would not 
say it!” 

“T quite know that.” 

“Tam glad you do!” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff “rose, with a mighty sigh. “I shall go for 
a ride.” 

“Oh!” 

“Shall I send you your maid ?” 

“No thank you.” 

“Do you wish for a book ?” 

“He.” 

“Then good-bye for the present.” 

“Good-bye. Take care of yourself.” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff chose the most unmanageable steed he had. He 
was in this frame of mind: “ That horse had better mind how he 
behaves himself, for I’m not in the humour to be put upon by a mere 
horse. I can tell him that !” 

And away he went tearing through the country, and going at such 
a rate that when he found himself miles and miles from everywhere, 
and his horse quite blown—he looked at his watch. 

“ Sapristi !” 

And had to tear home again, and was late after all—very late, for 
it was half past seven, and quite dark. 


Both man and beast, dead-tired, hungry, thirsty, and perfectly 
subdued. 
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Poor Madame d’Orsoff’s pale little face had been flattened against the 
window panes of her own room, which looked on the road, for the last 
two hours. 

Never had her Henri been out so late before! 

Why, he had been riding for the last five hours! And they always 
dined at seven, and he was always so distressed if he kept her waiting 
for even five minutes ! 

And of course, on sending to the stables and learning that he 
had taken Diablotin that afternoon, she was very far from feeling 
reassured. 


Presently, however, her door opened, and a booted and dusky figure 
stood before her. 


“Oh!” cried she, in a trembling voice. “How unkind! How 
unkind !” 

“Do forgive me. Iam very sorry,” said the figure humbly. 

“T imagined you to myself lying somewhere on the road. Oh! how 
cold your dear old cheeks are! How was it I never heard you come 
in, Henri ?” 

“T came the back way, and this time, Hélene, I am not only a brute, 
but an ass too. A jealous ass !” 

“Well then, do let me explain to you about the ring. I was 
walking - 

“No please, dearest, don’t explain anything at all !” 

“Why not? I was walking . 

“Hush! hush!” said the gentleman tenderly. 

“Oh! of course if you don’t wish it—only do ask me if I gave that 
ring to a young man, will you ?” 

“No, no, oh! don’t remind me, pray.” 

“Just to please me.” 

“Well then,” said her husband, smiling. ‘“ Did you give that ring 
to a young man, Héléne ?” 

“On my honour, no!” 

“Of course you did not. As if I did not know that!” 

“ And—am I an alarming coquette ?” 

“Oh! come—I didn’t say that!” 

“You did indeed.” 

“ Mad—mad !” 

“Madame est servie !” said a voice in the doorway. 

And presently the owner of the voice announced in the kitchen 
that monsieur and madame had made peace with each other. 

And now, to go back to the little peasant girl. 

By-and-by the sun got tired of flickering over her pretty feet 
only, and, bit by bit, ended by covering her whole lovely body, and 
when it reached her face it tickled it so much that she woke. 
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One glance at the sky was enough for her. 

“Past twelve!” She had been sleeping for nearly a whole hour! 

And Romané. would be so angry, he had been waiting all this 
while. Oh! how cross he would be! 

For this ungrateful Romané, who possessed the heart, and had 
been promised the hand, of the little beauty, could certainly be very 
disagreeable on occasions, even with her whom he adored with all 
the fierce strength of his unruly, jealous nature. 

She jumped up, poised her tall earthenware cruche of coarse 
country wine on her erect little head, and walked off as quickly as 
she could. 

There was generally no need to support it at all, but just now 
she was in a great hurry, and her steps were uneven, and her mind 
preoccupied, so for safety she held one hand on it. And certainly, 
if she had thought the matter deeply over, she could not have chosen 
a better way of displaying the almost perfect symmetry of her dimpled 
hand and arm. 

About a mile farther down the dusty white high road towards her 
own village of Les Pernes she met her lover. 

Whereupon she set off running towards him, and he sprang 
forward too, with so much goodwill that when they met the eruche 
was for a moment in jeopardy. 

“Oh! mind, mind! ” cried he. 

“T’m so sorry I’m late,” cried she. 

Unfortunately there was a great deal of good about this young man. 
Unfortunately, because he was hasty, violent, touchy, and, above all, 
his jealousy was something frightful! But then he was warm-hearted, 
honest, and industrious. Unfortunately, because, if he had been wholly 
disagreeable, Nanon would not have cared to marry him, and would 
have been spared a great many tears ! 

Then he was handsome, and she was so pretty! It was the pet 
match of the whole village, a sort of romance in real life. 

“They would certainly have to look a long way for such another 
pair as themselves to mate with, if they had not happened to fancy 
one another. That’s very certain!” said the gossips. 

_ Out of the four principal personages of this short story (which is a 

true one), it is perhaps monotonous to have one couple great beauties, 
the other couple everything that is charming, and both the men 
jealous. But, as it happens to be true, what can be done? 

“Two mortal hours have I waited! Now what have you been doing, 
Nanon ? Chattering at the fountain or at market ? Which was it, eh ? 
If I were not a saint x 

“T thought you would be angry and say that, Romané! But this 
is how it was,” said she eagerly. “I went into Sainte Marie des 
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Palmiers to say my prayer, and when I came out I just sat down to 
rest myself on the steps, and fell fast asleep !” 

“You are prettier every day !” said he suddenly, after he had looked 
straight in her eyes to see whether she was speaking the truth or not. 

“T assure you, Romané.” 

“ Did I say I disbelieved you ?” 

“No. I thought, though, you would be angry !” 

“And you see I am not!” said Romané graciously. “Besides, 
when am I ever angry with you? You have filled my heart so full of 
love that there is no room for anything else! Give me your eruche, 
little dormouse. Shall we sit down here and talk a bit? It seems to 
me, Nanon, that I never can say two words to you quite alone—always 
somebody in the way. And I have so much to say to you!” 

“Well, Romané,” said Nanon with her usual profound simplicity, 
when they had seated themselves on the dry bare ground under the 
friendly shadow of a tall cork-tree—“ well, Romané, we are alone 
now, begin what you have to say.” 

But the words did not come. He sat and looked at her instead, 
too happy, too full of admiration for her exceeding loveliness, to do 
anything else ! 

“You drive all the words out of my head,” said he presently. “I 
must always sit still and look at you for a little before I can 
recollect what I wanted to say. Oh! this was it: I have found a very 
good situation at Nice!” 

Nanon’s face fell. 

“You don’t look pleased? Very well! very well! Then we 
must not be married, that’s all!” 

Nanon looked up, smiling and blushing. 

“Married, Romané! I did not think of that!” 

“T did! We are to be married next month. Do you think I shall 
ask your consent? No, no, you have once told me you loved me, and 
that is quite enough—so that next month we are to be married.” 

“Tt is you who say so!” 

“Not at all. Your parents say so. I asked them, and they said 
‘ Certainly.’ ” 

“Then shall you really take me to Nice with you, Romané ?” 

“Ts it likely that I shall leave you here? You are to help me with 
my carving.” 

“ But I know nothing about carving and inlaying.” 

“You can learn! You hold the piece of wood so! Give me your 
hand. You hold the piece of wood tight in one hand like this, then 
you laugh to show your beautiful teeth, and then——” 

* And then, Romané ?” 

“Of course if you shake with laughter, how can I be serious myself? 
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And then, if the piece of wood is soft and warm, like this piece of 
wood, you crumple it up in your hand, you squeeze it so tight—so 
tight that you quite hurt it, and then for the life of you you can’t 
sometimes help stifling it with kisses P 

Imagine the difference of tone with which he finished his sentence. 

“ Where did you get this ring ?” 

“My ring? I have had it on all day !” 

And then, looking down, she saw beside her own silver chaplet 
ring the bright blue little stranger for the first time! 

Any one but that most senseless of beings—a jealous lover—would 
have seen at once the utter innocence and astonishment in her face ! 

One look at Romané, however, was enough. She knew Romané! 
And the sudden violent rush of colour to her very temples, and her 
second frightened look-up, seemed almost guilty ! 

Her first movement was to pull off the ring, and to throw it on the 
ground, and then she looked up again at Romané’s furious face, and 
the lines about her little nose began to pucker. 

“ And is it sleeping on the church steps that one gets such rings ? 
I wonder how long I might sleep there before I got a ring in that 
way ? Well—well, this time, mind, I will know hisname. You were 
not very clever, I must say, Nanon; you should have slipped it into 
your pocket before you met me!” 

She was quite white with dismay. 

“T know nothing about that ring,” said she, trembling and stammer- 
ing. ‘“ Romané, Romané, you frighten me! Did you not put it on 
my finger yourself, while you were holding my hand so tight ?” 

“TI?” 

“Then where can it have come from?” cried she. 

“ As if you did not know.” 

“Indeed I do not, Romané! ” 

“You lie—there.” 


“ How dare you?” cried the girl passionately. “I am as surprised 


as you are.” 

“T am not at all surprised. But when I meet him—I will tear 
him to pieces ! ” 

“ Listen to me, Romané. I went to the market, I bought what 
I wanted, I bought my wine—there it is before you—and then I 
came home. I have spoken to no one, except at market of course. 
When I came to the church I went in to say my prayer. When I 
came out I sat down to rest myself, and I fell fast asleep. And 
then when I awoke I came straight here. I have never seen the 
ring till now.” 

“But do you not see, silly one, that you are only exasperating me 
to no purpose? Why can you not say at once, ‘Romané, I have 
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been very foolish; somebody, in the market-place perhaps, followed 
me everywhere, and kept on saying what a pretty girl I was. And I 
felt quite flattered at first, and by-and-by he put his arm round my 
waist, and I was frightened and ran away. And he ran after me 
and caught me.’ Perhaps the fool kissed you, did he—did he? And 
instead of slapping his insolent face, you cried, I dare say, and so on, 
until at last the fiend slipped a little blue ring on to your finger and 
said, ‘There, don’t cry any more, think of me, and next market 
day do not be so timid.’ Ah! if I only had him here.” 

Nanon looked at Romané, and gasped. “But it isn’t true,” 
said she humbly. 

“Then what is true? ” 

“T went to Sainte Marie des Palmiers.” 

“ Ta—la, ” said Romané, tapping her red lips with the back of his 
hand. “Enough of this nonsense. I am calm now, quite calm. 
Only, you must be good. I will forgive you, I promise you, if you 
will tell me who it was. Was it a gentleman? Come, come.” 

“Tt was no gentleman,” cried Nanon indignantly. “TI told you.” 

“Was it Pierre of the mill? ” 

“Tt was not Pierre of the mill,” said Nanon, beginning to cry again. 

“Then was it, was it, any of the Pernes men? Somebody it must 
have been.” 

“T told you, Romané, it was not a man at all. I can’t think who 
it was.” 

“ But I don’t doubt you—you are just a little fond of playing the 
coquette, that’s all. I merely ask for his name. It is so simple, it 
seems tome. Now listen to me, Nanon, who gave you that ring? 
Once. Who gave you thatring? Twice. Ah—but I am losing my 
patience. I am not to be made a fool of like this.” 

But as, of course, Nanon knew nothing about it, she could only cry, 
look prettier than ever, and go over again the story of her little nap. 

“Then you wish me to believe that the Archangel Gabriel came 
down from heaven and put that ring on your finger while you were 
asleep ? ” 

“T don’t know, Romané!” 

“But I know!” cried he, in a white rage. 

Nanon could do nothing but cry. The tears ran down her face in 
two separate streams, and vainly did she try to rub them away with 
her little brown hands. They kept coming faster and faster. Pre- 
sently, after a long dead silence, she rose. 

“T shall go home now, Romané. Will you help me on with the 
cruche ?” 

“How can youcry like that?” said he, furious with himself for 
haying brought the tears into her eyes, and yet too enraged to admit it. 
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“T carry the cruche—it is too heavy for you.” And so Nanon took 
up her palm-leaf basket and was walking off. ‘“Well—and your 
ring? Are you going to leave it in the dust ?” 

“T do not want it,” said Nanon, stopping short. “I give it to you, 

Romané stamped on the ground. 

“Come here, Nanon! Pick that ring up.” 

“T am not your slave, Romané.” 

“ Pick it up——” 

“No!” 

“Very well—then I will.” 

He could not, however, fulfil this mighty threat, for the good 
reason that the ring had become partially covered with dust, and he 
could not see it. So Nanon was obliged to return and help him to 
look, which must have been rather mortifying to his dignity. 

At last it was found. 

“T shall not take it,” said Nanon, putting her hands behind her 
back. 

“Put it on. You don’t belong to me now, do you ?—then wear his 
rin g i 

Nanon hesitated, cruel as were his words. The fact was, that 
though neither of them coveted the unhappy ring, and though they 
were both quite ignorant as to what its actual value might be, they 
both knew enough of such things to think it might cost a golden 
twenty-franc piece, or more, and to leave that sum of money lying im 
the dust appeared to both of them a most wicked piece of wastefulness. 
and extravagance—indeed, not to be thought of for a moment ! 

“Very well,” said Romané, coming to this conclusion the quickest. 
“T keep it then, and when I find him I cram it into his mouth and 
make him swallow it.” 

And then, walking a good four yards apart, they set out for 
Nanon’s home. 

After a few yards— 

“This cruche is too heavy for you. Were you not tired to death when 
I met you ?” 

“A little, Romané—yes.” 

“Give me your basket too—do you hear ?” 

“Tt hangs very well on my arm.” 

“Oh! of course. I have no business to interfere. You would have 
let him carry your basket.” 

Nanon held her basket as tightly as she could—Romané laid hold 
of it too. They both pulled hard, with all their might, in fact, only 
as Romané’s might was so much greater, Nanon presently gave way 
with a little cry of pain. 

VOL. LIV. T 
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“There! Now you are hurt, it serves you right !” 

“ Romané ! sometimes you are like a regular brute !” 

Decidedly Romané was a brute this morning. 

At last, after what seemed an endless walk, they reached Nanon’s 
home. It has nothing to do with the story, but it may as well be 
mentioned here, that Nanon’s parents were small farmers, farming 
their own small portion of land on their own account, and, in their 
humble way, prosperous and well-to-do people. 

These unsuspecting parents met them at the door, and smiled on both 
of them with much affection. For Nanon was the joy and the pride of 
their hearts, and Romané was the pride and joy of hers. 

“So you met Romané, did you? Quite by accident, of course— 
eh, children? We know all about that! And he carried the eruche, 
did he? That was well! I have told you often, Nanette, to make 
some of the village boys carry your cruche, they would be glad of a 
sou or two—come in, Romané, you must not——” 

A full stop. Nanon’s mother would certainly never have got so far 
had it not been that she spoke so fast she could hardly stop herself; 
for, surely, Nanon’s eyes were red, and, as for Romané, his handsome 
face looked the very picture of misery. 

And they did not come in. They both lingered 

Nanon’s mother looked from the one to the other, and took every- 
thing in, in one twinkling of her own quick black eye. 

“Hem, hem!” ‘This was a pretence at a cough, and was directed 
at her husband, but finding that it failed in its effect, and that he 
looked placidly indifferent, she came behind him and gave him a 
surreptitious push. 


The push was better understood. Her husband followed her indoors 
at once. 

“ Well ?” asked he, with a mysterious face. 

“ Did you not see, blind old man, that they had been quarrelling, 
and that we shall get no peaceable dinner till they have made it up ?” 

And then they looked at one another and laughed. 

But, alas! this time it was no laughing matter. 

When they found themselves alone—the other two—there was a 
dead silence for several minutes. Roman‘ kicked the gravel about with 
his feet, and Nanon fidgeted with the ends of her little cotton‘shawl. 

At last he looked up, and said suddenly and fiercely : 

“ Good-bye !” 

“ Good-bye, Romané,” said Nanon sweetly and sadly. 

“Nanon, it is alarming how obstinate you are! It seems hardly 
possible, you are so small and so tender, and look how firm, how 
obstinate you are—it is frightful !” 

“T have nothing more to say. I told you all I knew myself.” 
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“Very well, you will not be friends? You see itis not my fault.” 

“T am ready to be friends,” said Nanon, coming a little nearer, and 
holding up a sweet teary face. 

“Yes, yes, but who gave you that ring?” cried he passionately. “I 
must know that first!” 

“ But, Romané—look at me,” said she innocently. ‘“ Do I look as 
if I were telling a lie?” 

“T donot know,” cried he, and then he made a dash into his pocket, 
pulled out the ring, threw it on the ground at her feet, and walked 
away with quick resolute stride—he would not even look back at her. 

After that these two never spoke to one another once during three 
whole days. They met, looked another way, and passedon. Of course 
the parents reasoned, argued, finally got angry, and threatened. The 
whole small village talked too. But to that it was welcome. 

Romané wanted “the truth about the ring.” 

Nanon, however incredible it might have seemed, had already given 
it him, and he had not believed. What more was to bedone? Nanon’s 
mother said, “‘Romané must wear his fit off, 1 suppose.” Nanon’s 
father said, ‘ Let him be quick about it then!” 

And Nanon herself could do nothing but cry and wish that her 
tyrant would forgive her. 

The only one that talked reasonably was the curé. Said he, “Some 
young man, some old man, some any one, in fact, put it on her finger 
while she was sleeping, and a foolish trick it was. As for thinking 
of the Archangel Gabriel, it is blasphemous. And you may rest 
assured, Nanon, it was no trick of the devil, because you were sitting 
on the church steps, and he could not harm you there. So dry your 
eyes, beg each other’s pardon, and forget all about it. The ring isa 
good jeweller’s ring, and now you have got it, why, keep it.” 

This was comfort to Nanon’s mother, but where was Romané ? 

Nanon was not comforted at all, nobody could do that but Romané 
himself, and he was not there. 

He was grieving too, crying bitterly too, when nobody was near : 
that was at night, when he lay watching the stars through his little 
garret window, and thinking of his sweet Nanon. Only “she must 
tell him the truth about that ring.” 

And time slipped on, laughing in its sleeve, I dare say. 

One evening, however, Nanon and her mother were walking across 
a wheat field, olive plantation, and vineyard, all in one, inasmuch as 
the vines climbed up the olive-trees, and the wheat grew in patches 
between, and they met Romané. ‘The pathway was so narrow, and 
the light was fading so fast, that they almost came face to face before 
they recognised one another. 

And then, imagine the sudden and blinding emotion of all three. 
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Would he speak? Would she look up? They did neither. They 
made way for each other as strangers, and passed on. Romané stood 
still while they passed, and lifted his cap, that was all. 

The elder woman’s agitation turned to rage. 

“The stupid, hideous young owl!” Qh, if she could only slap his 
face, how hard she would slap. 

But a sob from Nanon stopped short all such fierce thoughts. 

“T can’t pass him, mere!” said she faintly, and laid her hand on 
her mother’s. “Oh! petite mere!” Was ever there such a piteous 
cry? Nanon’s mother thought not; it went so straight to her very 
heart that at that moment she would have grovelled to the very 
earth before Romané, if he would but stop and look back at her girl. 

He did not stop, he walked on—very slowly, it is true. 

“Wait, my lamb!” cried she, all aglow with pity. “T'll speak.” 

And then she turned, and ran back after Romané—and oh! how 
glad he was to hear her coming—and walked up to him with quick reso- 
lute strides, and put her hand onhis arm. And of course he stopped. 

“Romané,” cried she, shaking with agitation, “my girl is a good 

4 | i 

And then burst into tears, and, feeling that since she could not 
speak she must act, she hung on his shoulder, and sobbed there. 

“Tam good too!” cried Romané, after a moment’s pause. “I 
have never looked any other girl in the face since I loved Nanon, so 
help me God!” 

“ AndI then ?” said a clear fresh voice, a yard or two behind them. 
“Have I ever looked at anybody else’s face before I knew you, 
Romané, or after? Or when ?” 

Meanwhile Nanon’s mother sobbed—hoping, fearing, resolving, 
indeed, that something should come of this—a reconciliation at once, 
or, if not, a final parting. Her girl was too good to go begging. And 
at last she was so overcome and so hysterical that she quite frightened 
the other two. 

“Come, come,” said Romané, patting her back. ‘“ You will make 
yourself ill. Couldn’t you get her some water, Nanon ?” 

“From the river? In my hand, Romané ?” 

Nanon was off, in a wild tumult of hope and fear too. 

She was soon back, only she hadn’t brought much water. Her 
little hands were wet and cool, that’s all. And she pressed them to 
her mother’s head. 

“ Nanon and I must know what is best for ourselves,” said Romané 
after another pause. “We are old enough, surely? Besides, can I 
help it if she does not love me?” 

“You tell me I do not love you, Romané? You know I do,” cried 
Nanon. 
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“Do you? do you? Notas I love you!” 

Nanon’s mother was not so overcome with weeping as not to know 
perfectly well what she was about. 

She slipped out of Romané’s arms, and let herself fall gently on the 
ground, and there she sat, rocking herself to and fro, moaning and 
rubbing her eyes, and listening with a beating heart and wide-open ears. 

And alas! they forgot that she was there now, she might recover 
now by herself. They stood looking at each other a great deal more 
defiantly than they felt. 

Presently Nanon’s little nose began to pucker, Romané’s eyes grew 
dim and soft, and there were lumps in both their throats. They 
came nearer too. 

“You have been very cruel,” said Romané, scarcely above his 
breath; and then, “Oh! what a brute I am! what a brute I am!” 
and held out his arms. 

So far so good. The father grumbled a bit, but Nanon and 
Romané were so radiantly happy, and the mother was so content, 
what could he say but: “Do not let this happen again, children; for 
I can tell you, life is not so full of pleasure as one thinks, and it’s a 
pity to waste one’s youth in quarrelling !” 


About four or five weeks later a good many people living in the 


neighbourhood of Nice went there for certain regatta which were 
announced to take place. As regatta, they were hardly successful, 
for the day was one of those marvellous ones, when the sky and sea 
are one mass of unbroken purple, and when one might hold out a 
feather at arm’s length and it would hardly move enough to indicate 
which way the wind was supposed to lay. As a meeting of fashion- 
ables and notorieties and toilettes, it was, according to general opinion, 
very brilliant. 

Monsieur and Madame d’Orsoff were at Nice for this and other 
gaieties, and they were boring themselves. He sat back in their 
open carriage looking listlessly to the left ; yawning very often, and 
wondering what on earth had brought him there. 

She lay back too, looking listlessly to the right, the perfection of 
unobtrusive elegance as regards appearance, but yawning too, 
wondering too what had brought her there. And both of them were 
so polite that they hadn’t the courage to say, “ What a bore! Do let 
us go home!” for fear of disappointing the other in his or her after- 
noon amusement. 

There they sat for very nearly two mortal hours. Guns were 
fired and boats went out and meandered about with loose flapping 
sails. Nobody seemed to know which boats won, or indeed which 
boats were racing, or which were merely hanging about to look 
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on. And, as there seemed not the slightest chance of any of them 
winning at all, unless the wind rose, more boats were prepared, more 
guns fired, and more boats started; and it appeared that there were 
two or three different races going on at once. Which, if it did not 
puzzle the boats themselves, certainly puzzled the spectators. 
Presently Monsieur d’Orsoff, tired of looking to the left, turned his 
head the other way. Madame d’Orsoff seemed very much flushed 
and tired. 

“ Héléne, you are very fatigued, I fear.” 

“Oh no,” said she, rousing herself at once. 

“ Because, if you like to go home——” 

“Eh?” 

“ As you like, of course——” 

“ Oh, if you like to stop, I really do not care either way.” 

“ Neither do I.” 

“Tf you prefer to go home, Henri, I——” 

“T don’t prefer. I thought you looked tired.” 

“Oh! I am not so tired as all that. What are they supposed to be 
fumbling at out there?” 

“T don’t know! I don’t think they know themselves.” 

“Of course if one has a boat of one’s own in the race, it might be 
more interesting,” said the lady, smothering a yawn. 

“ Yes, perhaps!” said the gentleman, yawning too, only such a yawn. 
His wife caught a glimpse of this mighty and expressive yawn. 

“Good gracious! you flatter the regatta.” 

“T always loathed boats,” said he with sudden and startling energy. 
“T hate to be in them, and I hate to look at them.” 

“What are we stopping here for then? To amuse me?” 

“ Well—I thought——” 

They looked at one another and read the truth in two weary faces. 
Then they both called out at once—* Bernard, the hotel!” 

When Madame d’Orsoff reached her own rooms she sat herself 
down by the side of the bed and bent her graceful little head against 
it, bonnet and all, and said, “I feel so peculiar.” 

“ What an idiot I must be to have let you sit in that burning sun 
all these hours. Why, I must be a perfect fool,” continued Monsieur 
d’Orsoff, appealing to the lady’s-maid, who of course had no answer 
to make to such a remark. 

“A little rest is all I want,” said Madame d’Orsoff, rousing herself. 
“T only feel sleepy, and my head aches. But what shall youdo if I 
lie down and go to sleep ?” 

“I? Oh,I shall go for a walk. I shall be glad to stretch my 
limbs a bit, if only I could be sure that you did not feel very ill, my 
Hélene.” 
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“Certainly I am not ill, great baby,” said his wife promptly, and 
patting his most anxious face. “TI have only tired myself, that is all!” 

“ And for what?” 

“ For what, indeed ?” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff took especial care not to go in the direction 
of the crowd ; he went precisely the other way, in the direction of the 
Carabacel, where there were some trees, some shade, in fact, less dust, 
and scarcely any people at all. He had gone but a very little way 
out of the Quartier des Anglais, when something—a paper posted on 
a dead wall—brought him to a full stop. 

The heading of the paper had arrested his attention. 


“A TurQuoIsE Rina. 


“Found, in the neighbourhood of Les Pernes, Dep. Alpes Maritimes, 
on the nineteenth of January, a Turquoise Ring. Whosoever will give 
an exact description of the Ring, and will pay all expenses, may have it 
by applying to Monsieur Emile Picard, Jeweller, Place Massena, Nice.” 


“How very odd!” said Monsieur d’Orsoff aloud. And then he 
went a little closer, rapped his stick on the ground emphatically, and 
said again aloud, “This is really odd.” A person passing by stopped 
to read the bill, saw nothing odd, glanced at his man, glanced back 
at the bill, and at last, perceiving that his inspections were being 
returned fiercely and defiantly, went his way, and Monsieur d’Orsoff 
continued his meditations to himself. “Then this must be Héléene’s 
ring, because, after all—there are of course plenty of other turquoise 
rings, but not at Les Pernes, I should think—and it is just about the 
date, as far as I can remember. Then after all, the story about the 
peasant girl asleep on the church steps was nonsense. I could have 
sworn it. Héléne can’t tell lies. One sees them in her face directly ; 
then she lost it, simply lost it. 'Why—why in the name of wonder 
could she not say so? No, she must tease me, laugh at me, play 
with me in fact, and laugh in her sleeve the whole while. 

“ Curious ! 

“Well, if this ring is hers, I will punish her, the wicked little 
creature. 

“T think I see my way to a good laugh on my own side. 

“* Apply to Monsieur Picard, Place Massena.’ I shall go there at 
once, I can take my walk afterwards—though, now I think of it, as 
most certainly if this ring is Héléne’s no one except Héléne herself, or 
I myself, or perhaps her maid, could give an exact description of it, 
I dare say they have got tired of waiting for an owner, and have sold 
it. At all events, I can inquire.” 

Monsieur Picard’s shop in the Place Massena was so full of people 
that Monsieur d’Orsoff waited outside for awhile, finishing his cigarette, 
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and amusing himself with looking at the contents of the shop 
window. He was, in particular, so much interested and absorbed by 
some very quaint coral breloques near the doorway, that he did 
not at first perceive that a hand was holding something towards him. 

“ Monsieur—monsieur ?” 

“Eh? oh, pardon me,” said he, making way politely. 

“Ts this monsieur’s pocket-handkerchief ?” said the owner of the 
hand. 

The speaker was a tall, dark-haired, dark-faced young man, of so 
rare a type of Provengal beauty that Monsieur d’Orsoff, who possessed 
not only a gallery of pictures of some reputation, but had also an 
artistic mind, was seized with sudden admiration. 

“There isa type!” thought he to himself, and stared with open 
eyes and mouth. And indeed nothing could have been more perfect 
of its kind than the glowing dark face turned towards him. Nothing 
more brilliant, and yet nothing more soft, than the expression of the 
magnificent eyes; nothing richer in colour than the clear olive skin 
or the glossy black hair, nothing more innately graceful than the 
whole carriage of head and body. 

Consequently, there being so much to see, Monsieur d’Orsoff not 
only looked, but stared. 

“Ts this monsieur’s handkerchief?” said the young man for the 
second time, with a slight frown, and an impatient movement of the 
hand. 


“T beg your pardon,” said the elder man. “ Yes, it is mine—didI 
drop it? Thank you, thank you.” 

“De rien!” said the other, blushing crimson, and then touched his 
cap and ran off. 

“There goes a type! He actually blushes too,” said Monsieur 
d’Orsoff, gazing after him. “A regular Adonis! Give that lad educa- 
tion, association, self-confidence, a first-rate tailor—bah! he would 
not be nearly as splendid.” 


And then, perceiving that the shop was now empty, he entered and 
made his inquiries. 

“You have advertised a turquoise ring which was found at Pernes 
on the nineteenth of January. Will you allow me to see it? I fancy 
it must be one that I lost there at about that date. Can I see it ?” 

 Plait-il ?” 

“Oh, of course, I must describe it. I forgot that.” 

“ Monsieur can describe it ?” 

“ Certainly, mine has seven-——” 

“One minute, if you please. This is really very singular. The 
number of stones ?” 

“Seven !” 
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“Right. And the mounting ?” 

“ Plain gold—perfectly plain.” 

“Yes! Thick or thin ?” 

“Very thick, a flat band of gold, not round. Oh, it is my ring, I 
see, and if I give you my name and address, and pay 

“Pardon me, monsieur, we must, for form’s sake, be very particular, 
and in this case more so than usual. Such rings are not uncommon. 
And is there any peculiarity in this particular ring, anything 
distinctive ?” 

“Yes, one of the stones has a piece chipped out of it, and one is ofa 
much paler colour than the others. A stone fell out at Marseilles, 
and I had it replaced.” 


“ Right!” said the jeweller. “Once more only—do you remember 
the position of these stones ?” 

“Yes. The chipped one is one of the end stones, and the pale one 
is the middle one. I hardly think the last question necessary,” added 
Monsieur d’Orsoff impatiently, for when one knows oneself to be 
honest it is so difficult to imagine that any one else can possibly have 
any doubts of it either. “I think I have proved to you that the ring 
is mine, have I not?” added he. “Of course I am aware that great 
precaution is necessary, but P 

“Pardon me,” said the jeweller, wiping his forehead with a great 
silk handkerchief. ‘“ One moment’s patience! This is most import- 
ant. I will explain why presently. Is there anything written inside 
the ring ?” 

“Ah, yes. The initials ‘H. 0.’ Small ones, interlaced.” 

The jeweller brought down his hand on the counter with a thump. 


“Then the ring 7s yours! Andif the ring is yours, the other 
man must be a thief 


“What other man ?” 

“A very dark man, who has just been here to claim that ring.” 

“ That ring—my ring ?” 

“Monsieur has a valet Would it be he?” 

“ My valet is fair .... aman, yousay .... what 
man ?” 

“This is it. Not five minutes ago, a young man came into my 
shop, and claimed the ring. He gave me every particular. The 
correct number of stones. The chipped one, at one end. The pale 
one in the middle—the plain, flat gold band The initials even 
—only there he was at fault. He knew there were initials, or at all 
events letters of some sort, but he said he had never thought of 
looking to see what they were precisely. That, monsieur, seemed 


strange to me. What! a man wear a ring and not know the initials 
inside it ?” 
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Monsieur d’Orsoff was speechless. 

“Monsieur is surprised? I should think so! Unless the young 
man is known in any way to monsieur r 

“What was he like—a gentleman ?” 

“ Hardly Very tall . . . . dark, handsome 
that matter—he might have stolen it .... good looks are not 
always to be relied on.” 

“But .... the... . the ring was not stolen, it was lost !” 

“Ts monsieur quite sure? Monsieur, perhaps, missed his ring one 
day, and said, ‘I have lost it!’ whereas, perhaps . . . . I don’t say 

. one of monsieur’s servants r 

“But I tell you I lost the ring myself!” said monsieur, getting 
very hot indeed. How could he say to the jeweller that his wife 
had lost it, or had given it away? Nobody had lost it. 

And then an idea struck him. Héléne had lost it, and the young 
man had picked it up—that was it! 

“ And this young man picked it up at Pernes, you say g 

“Picked it up! Not at all! He lost it at Pernes—and he had 
evidently had it in his possession for some days, for, as I tell you, he 
was able to describe it accurately enough. No, the person who found 
it was myself.” 

“You... . you found it!” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff’s theory would not do, it appeared. 

“Certainly. At Les Pernes.” 

“ At Les Pernes? Lying on the ground ?” 

“Of course. It remains like this——” 

“Stop a bit,” cried monsieur, who had another idea. “TI lost it. 
The young man found it. Then he re-lost it, and you picked 
it up?” 

“How can that be? He told me a young woman had given it to 
him, that he had worn it on his little finger for some days, and then 
had lost it. He did not pick it up. It was a young woman who 
gave it to him!” 

“ A young woman ?” said monsieur, getting crimson. 

“Why, he told me,” continued the jeweller, who was much inte- 
rested in his own account—* he told me that he had dropped it some- 
where near the olive mills at Pernes. And that is precisely where I 
picked it up, and when I showed him the ring he caught hold of it 
and cried out, ‘Oh! how pleased she will be!’ . . . . Aregular child of 
nature . . . . Sothat, with due deference to monsieur’s opinion, I still 
must think that this girl—whoever she is—must have stolen monsieur’s 
ring, because else how could it have got into her hands, since she 
gave it to the young man herself? How could that be?” 

“Why, she picked it up herself too,” said Monsieur d’Orsoff. 
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Alas! he knew better! But the jeweller at least should have no 
doubts. 


“Well then, we all picked it up by turns,” said the jeweller 
airily. 

Monsieur d’Orsoff wiped his heated forehead. “If you know any- 
thing,” said he, “I beg of you to let me know it.” 

The jeweller wiped his heated brow also. 

“T know nothing, monsieur. I only know that you claim the ring, 
and that the young man claims the ring.” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff sat down, and said he faintly, “ What was he 
like—a gentleman ?” 

“No, scarcely. I think I mentioned that to monsieur before. Oh! 
but—did I not see monsieur talking to him at my doorway just 
before he came in? Of course I did! Monsieur must have remarked 
him. Dark—a Provengal all over !” 

“That man!” cried Monsieur d’Orsoff with a start. “That man? 
And I admired him! And you did not tell me ?” 

“ How was I to know ?” 

“ And I have been talking here, instead of running after him? 
.. . . And he has gone off with the ring ?” 

“Certainly not. He did not know the initials. He is to ask the 
lady. She will remember, he says.” 

“<The lady,’ you said. You used the term ‘ young woman’ just now.” 

“Did I, monsieur? Well, it’s all the same, I presume.” 

“Tt is notat all the same! Did he say ‘lady’ or ‘ young woman’? 
Pray try to recollect.” 

“The first time he said ‘ young woman,’ and the second time ‘ the 
lad: Ss ” 

My God!” said Monsieur d’Orsoff. 

The jeweller stared—got violently red. 

Good heavens! how indiscreet he had been! Would he never 
learn to hold his tongue ? 

Why, this gentleman was jealous! 

Good heavens! and he had been arguing and talking and 
recounting. 

“Monsieur will pardon me,” said he presently. “TI had no business 
to interfere with monsieur’s family arrangements or affairs. Any 
little remarks which the young man made were—I mean that of course 
there will have been exaggeration on my part, naturally. I—lI have a 
wife and daughters myself.” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff turned hot, then cold all over. 

He had actually been arguing, exciting himself, entering into 
family matters, laying bare, as it were, his most sacred feelings to 
this strange shopkeeper. 
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If Héléne had chosen to give away every ring that she ever 
possessed, was that a reason for him to bandy words about her folly 
with the first comer ? 

As for thinking for one moment that Hélene had told the truth 
about the ring, and that the young girl who gave the ring to the 
splendid young man was no other than the girl on whose pretty 
fingers his wife had slipped it, he scarcely deigned to think about it 
at all. And if this appears exaggerated, let he or she to whom it 
does appear so hold their peace and be thankful. They do not 
know what jealousy means, and they are referred to these two German 
lines : 

“Eifersucht ist eine Leidenschaft 
Die mit Eifer sucht was Leiden schafft ” 


—which, roughly translated, means that— 


“ Jealousy is a passion 
Which with eagerness seeks that which causes it to suffer.” 


Nevertheless, outwardly, during the ill-judged apologies of the 
jeweller, he recovered his caim and his dignity. He waited until 
the man had finished speaking, and then, said he, coldly and dis- 
tantly, but with perfect politeness : 

“T think you are perhaps mistaken, Monsieur Picard. My flurried, 


nervous manner, which is, I grieve to say, habitual to me, has led you, 
I see, to imagine that I suspect some lady of my own immediate 
acquaintance. Emphatically let me say it, I suspect no one. You 
will let the young man have the ring. I valued it as a souvenir 
certainly, but not enough to cause any disagreeables between myself 
and a total stranger. However, you will perhaps have the goodness, 
in giving the young man the ring, to ascertain his name and address 
—you can say it isa formality. I may count on you, I am sure. 
You expect him to come again, I presume?” 

“To-morrow, monsieur, at midday.” 

“ Good, I will try to be here also. I shall be curious to see him. 
If, however, anything should occur to prevent my being here, will you 
obtain his name and address for me? And now, to pass to other 
matters, will you let me look at some charming little coral breloques 
that are hanging in your window?” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff had done his best, and his best was well and 
naturally done. It did not, however, deceive the jeweller in the least, 
and he kept his own opinion. 

The next day, at about two o’clock, two hours before the appointed 
time, Romané Gazagnaire presented himself at the jeweller’s. 

“T did not think it possible for me to be here so early—but here I 
am, you see,” added he triumphantly. 
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“Well, and the initials ?” said the jeweller, with the air of a grand 
inquisitor. 

“The initials are ‘H. O.,’ small ones.” 

“Sac a papier ! he is right,” exclaimed the jeweller. 

Romané was radiant. 

“This is becoming interesting. Did she tell you this?” said the 
jeweller, dropping his voice mysteriously. 

“ Certainly,” said Romané simply. 

“Very well, young people, very well, only look where you are 
going, that’s all, for although he tries to hide it he is furious!” 

Romané stared at him with wide open mouth and eyes. 

“ Yes,” said the jeweller, winking, “he knows everything... . 
by accident !” 

“Who knows everything? Who is furious?” 

“Parbleu! The old one!” 

“The old one? What old one? There is no old one at all in the 
matter.” 

The jeweller shrugged his shoulders. 

“You understand, my good young man,” said he, leaning on the 
counter, and speaking in a confidential tone—“ you understand that, 
naturally, he is angry! Secondly, you must surely see that if you 
were stupid enough to lose the ring, that you must take the conse- 
quences! The bill was there for every one to see—and you saw it! 
Good. But then, unfortunately, he happened to see it too—and as the 
lady, I presume, had told him she had lost it, instead of saying ‘I had 
given it to a young man’ (which one could hardly expect her to do), 
I suppose that he was glad to find it for her. And as—naturally 
again—he had originally bought and paid for the ring himself, he 
must heve been as well able to describe it as you were. In fact he 
described it a great deal better! Of course he remembered the 
initials, which is again natural, considering that they were most 
probably his own. Now thething is. . . . He says he lost that ring 
at Pernes, and you say——” 

“He lost it!” cried Romané. “ He lost it! Why... . I lost 
it myself. . . . You mean to tell me the rascal——” 

“Gently—gently. No, I do not. Of course I know as well as 
you do that he gave it to the girl, and she gave it to you—and 
between you and me she showed her good taste! No, no. Youjlost 
it, and I found it! That is all clear enough. But still I repeat, 
that when the poor man came to claim his ring, and found that a 
very good-looking young man had been here beforehand to claim it 
too—naturally, he did not like it! I am sorry—but it is your own 
fault. You should have been more careful !” 

It was impossible to stop this avalanche of words. 
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Romané—bewildered—dazed—his heart beating, waited till there 
was silence, and then he spoke. 

“You mean to tell me,” said he, with white trembling lips, and 
emphasising every word with his finger on the counter—“ you mean 
to tell me that—that a man came here, and said, in so many words, 
that he had given that ring to—to Nanon ?” 

“My good creature,” said the jeweller, wearily, “am I to speak 
the truth? Yes, he did! Yes—yes—and yes!” 

“But .... you do not know what you are saying!” said 
Romané. 

“Tt was he who did not know what he was saying! He was like 
an idiot! He certainly did not precisely mention the name of Nanon 
—at least, I could not be sure—but, name or no name, the thing is 
clear. He was jealous !” 

Romané sat down with quivering lips, and eyes full of tears. His 
first feeling was not rage this time. It was pain—deep and bitter. 

Great Heaven! Nanon was not the guileless child he thought her. 

“You must be mad .... mad... . or lying!” said he, as he 
pressed his icy cold hands to his burning head. 

“Have the goodness, if you cannot keepa civil tongue in your 
head, to leave my shop. It is you who are mad, I think!” 

“ But you have told me nothing yet. You said a man—what man ?” 

“A gentleman. But if I lie—why ask ?” 

“ A gentleman? my God, to think that I was right all the while! 
A gentleman, you say, young ?—old ?” 

“Middle-aged. They are always the worst.” 

Romané sat down, clasping his head in his hands again. This was 
indeed a blow. 

Even the mischief-making cackler behind the counter was touched. 

“My good soul,” said he, leaning over the counter again, and 
speaking almost affectionately, “I have nothing more to tell you. 
You must both of you make the best of it. Of course I thought at 
first that the girl was his daughter, or his wife perhaps; now I see 
that she is nothing of the kind, and that she has been making fools of 
you both. And I find both of you very good to trouble yourselves 
about her; you are not the first, and you will not be the last. And 
now, good morning. Settle your disputes among yourselves.” 

“One word,” cried Romané, leaning over the counter too, and 
catching hold of the jeweller by the tail of his coat, as he was 
retreating. ‘ What is this man’s name?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“You did not ask ?” 

“Was it my affair?” 

“ But, good heavens! how am I to find him then ?” 
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“Why do you want to look for him? To fight? Bah!” 
“ And you do not know even his address ?” 
“T do not.” 

“ You did not even ask that ?” 

& No! ? 

“ Why, you must be a born fool !” 
“Thank you. Suppose you leave my shop, and suppose you ask 
your young lady for his address. She must have the address of 
several gentlemen to pick from, I should say !” 

“You are talking of a heartless coquette, I will grant you that,” 
said Romané hotly. “ But she is an angel of purity, make no stupid 
mistake about her.” 

“ Yes—yes; we know all about that!” said the jeweller, nodding 
significantly. “And now perhaps you will leave my shop. Good 


morning !” 

“ And the ring !” 

“Ah, true! I had forgotten, you shall have it. Only you must 
have the goodness to give me your name and address.” 

“Ha! ha! this is good! Why my name and not his ?” 

“Nom dune Pipe! Don’t you take the ring ?” 

“Do I? Of course I do, and I fling it down his wicked throat— 
when I catch him.” 

“Yes, when you catch him! Meanwhile, if I were you, I would 
fling it down the lady’s throat—she deservesit. Youare aware there 
are expenses ?” 

“How much ?” said Romané huskily. ‘Oh, I have money. I was 
just going to buy my furniture—ah, bah!” cried he, stamping on the 
ground. “ Well, how much ?” ; 

“First of all, there were five francs for the bills, and three francs 
for the man and the paste.” 

“ Altogether ?” cried Romané, so suddenly and so fiercely that the 
jeweller, who was balancing himself on one leg and looking another 
way, nearly lost his equilibrium. 

“There are eleven francs to pay in all,” said the jeweller faintly, 
and wiping his heated brow with his great silk pocket-handkerchief. 
“ And, for the future—honesty be d—d!” 

“Where's the ring ?” 

“Here, here, for God’s sake take it and go!” 

“My name is Romané Gazagnaire, and I live now in the Rue des 
Pins Parasol, number 200. Have you got it down?” 

“Yes, yes. Thank you. Good morning!” 

When Romané reached the door, he suddenly rememberel some- 
thing, and turned short round again. 

“One more word.” 
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“c Ah r” 

“You won’t tell me his name and address? Very well! But at all 
events, you can tell him mine. And if he is too great a coward to 
come to me, we may perhaps meet by chance. So, what is he like? 
Is he dark, or fair ?” 

“Neither, a dark brown turning grey.” 

“A dark brown turning grey! Good. Is he fat?” 

“No.” 

“ Thin ?” 

“No, he is neither, he is plump.” 

“Good. Plump. A beard ?” 

“No, a moustache, and a small mole near his left nose—his left 
eye, I mean.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Well, well. What is there more to tell? He wears a coat 
and trousers. He is like other people. Except perhaps that he is 
not only a gentleman, but an aristocrat, I should say. There was 
a crown on his walking-stick.” 

“ But what ofthat? There are hundreds of grey and brown aristo- 
crats in Nice. Do you mean to say that he hadn’t one single 
peculiarity about him that I might know him by ?” 

“Good heavens! would you like me to tell you that he was 
tattooed pink and green all over like a wild Indian? He had a black 
cravat. I can remember nothing else. To-morrow he might wear a 
blue one! Fate might ordain it so, just to spite you!” 

There was a dead silence. 

“Tf I meet him,” said Romané presently, “I promise you one thing. 
I shall spit upon him! Good morning.” 

And at last he really went. 








